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PREFACE 

Becatoe tluB book AbbIb witli some ednoatiotial 
qaeations of oontemporary importanoe, from the 
standpoint of experience, I Iiope it may interest 
the lay reader u well as ttodents of Edocaldon 
and directors of educational a&urs. It consists of 
two parts — first, a series of rdated discossioDS 
of an impOTtant st^ forvaid in -vocational educa- 
tion, nnder state anafnces ; and, second, a group of 
essays dealing with questions in the field of general 
education. 

About two years ago, the Governor of Massachu- 
setts (Goveraor Guild), acting under a statute, 
appointed a CommissioD on Industrial Education, 
to carry on an active propaganda in the interest of 
indostrial education thioughoat the state ; and espe- 
dally, in cooperation with municipalities, to found 
state-aided schools for the thorough instructiim of 
boys and girls in the leading industries (including 
agricnltnre) of the commonwealth. Massachusetts 
thereby became the pioneer of public industrial 
education in this country. 

Immediately after its appointment the oonunis- 
uon inangniated an active eampugn to develop 
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public opinion in faror of the new kind <^ achoola 
which the state had authorized. This campaign vaa 
carried on by pablio meetings, and by conferences 
with small gronps of interested persons — repte- 
sentatiTea of local labor unions, and groaps of 
manufaoturers, sometimes of both — in Tarioos 
parts c£ Massachusetts. It fell to me, as chairman 
of the commissicm, to take general charge of m<Mt 
of the smaller conferences, and to address many <d 
the lai^^ meetings. Some of the addresses are 
here reprodoeed in the first four sections. All of 
them, with the exception of the first of ihe fonr, 
were delivered as they are printed. Taken to- 
gether, these four papers ^ve some insight into the 
method porsned by the commission in its endeavor 
to get the problem of industrial education before 
ihe people, especially the people whose interests 
are most involved in it. Some repetitions appear 
in tJMm; but ibey are repetitions with modifica- 
tions, and in diffwent settings ; and it has seemed 
to me best to allow them to remain for whatever 
value the su^esUon of the method pursued by the 
commission may have. 

The brief essay on the " Industrial Continoation 
Schools of Munioh " was written after a winter's 
residoioe in the Bavarian metropolis, and ibis essay 
is closely related to those just referred to. 
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PREFACE Tii 

The remaining seotiona of the hook deal irith a 
nnmher of qaeetioiiB of more or lees impOTtaaoe ; 
one of them, at least — die one referred to in the 
next paragraph — seeme to me of vital importance. 
The essay on the " Professional Training of the 
High-School Teacher" is a discussion of a single 
phase of technical tr^ning for the teaching pro- 
fession, vhiofa has latdy come into prominence. It 
is onfortnnately true that relatively few seconds 
ary-school teachers (pnblia and private high-school 
teachers) now in service have serionsly studied their 
profession. Hence the professional horizon of most 
of them is limited by their classrooms and the sul>> 
jects which they teach. Such limitations, it has be- 
come increasingly apparent, are not to be tolerated 
much longer. It is on this aoconnt that the Na- 
tional Kduoational Association appointed a Com- 
mittee of Seventeen to deal with the professional 
bwning of high-school teachers, and the essay under 
consideration is one of ihe papers contributed to 
that report. 

The essay on " School Instmotimi tn Religion " 
was written just after my retom from a study of 
the subject abroad. My ori^nal purpose was to 
publish some of the data which I had gathered iu 
German schools ; but I concluded not to do that, 
because of the union of state and ohurch every- 
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viii FBBFAGE 

where in Qenotay, and the separstaon of chnroh 
and state in this connttj neoesutates a Tety dif- 
ferent disonsraon of tlie proUem. As I have sud 
in the essay ref ened to, the instroc^n in re- 
lig^ in Geimany (Bavaria) seems to me not 
only nsnally onBatds&ctoty, hnt often actually sab- 
versive of the very purpose for which it exists. I 
am aware that all stadents of religious instruction 
in public schools in Germany do not share my view, 
but I can only say that my own attitude is that 
of many Grenuan teachers in secondary Bchools 
and in elementary schools, and of many school of&- 
oers who, when convinced of the sincerity of my 
quest, expressed their convictions on the subject 
freely and with great earnestness. 

The last essay in the book, namely, the one on 
the " Country Sdioolmaster in Bavaria," is the re- 
sult <rf a week's experience with a State Inspector 
of Bural Schools. As relatively few Americans 
who are interested in education viut foreign rural 
schools, and consequently most of us know little of 
the condition and the problems of German rural 
education, I hope the record of my experience in 
the roial schools of one of the most important 
German states may be to others, in some degree, 
at least, as interesting and instructive as the expe' 
rience was to me. 
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My thanks are due ^ Atlantic Monthly, the 

Soston Transcript, and Education for permiseioa 

to rnclndd in this book {our papers which appeared 

first in their pages. 

PAUL H. HANCS. 
Saxvamd Umtxbsitt, 
Jvnt, 1908. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION* 

Am effiinent publuVBohool syetem Blunild indode 
adequate proviBioti for vocational truoing for per- 
sons of both sexes over fourteen years of age. 

Two important phaaee of the subject under ooo- 
udeiation will not be treated spedfically in this 
discussion, and one dosely related phase of educa- 
tion, equally important, cannot be discossed at alL 
I shall be able to refer only incidentally to industrial 
education for ^Is, and to agricultural education for 
boys and ^Is ; and I shall bare to omit all discns- 
non of oommercial education. I need all the spaoe 
at my disposal for the discussion of the general 
problem of industrial education, with speoial refers 
enoe to the training of recruits for our leading 
medianical industries. 

Heretofore we have planned the work of oar 
public flohools almost entirely with reference to 
" culture " ; we have done very little to stimulate a 
vocational purpose, and less still to provide for the 
realisation of that purpose. In other words, while 
the schools have laid stress on culture as the end of 
education, they have laid almost no stress aa pre- 
paratiffli for a vocation. We may go farther, and say 
> Priatod In tba ..UtaNtti: ibfllVr, Jamarr, 1906. 
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thatt not infreqnently, the sohoolB have eren dis- 
paraged vocational purposea in Uie training they 
give. They have been ab-aid of '■ntdlitarian'* aims, 
and, BometimfiB, by a curiously inadequate concep- 
tion of their real fonction, tiiey have even mea- 
sured their own nBefolness by the extent to vhioh 
they have kept the distinctly useful out of their 
work. 

By way of illustration I need only to cite the 
difficulty we have had in getting manual truning 
for boys, and sewing and cooking for girls, recc^- 
nized as appropriate school subjects or activities. 
Manual truning is not vocational trainmg, to be 
sure, as will be shown later on ; but, whatever man- 
ual training may be, its bearing on such trwntng 
is clear. And it was this obvious bearing on pr^ 
paration for the vocation of the artisan and the en- 
gineer that caused the first advocates of manual 
training after our Centennial Exposition to oi^ its 
claims on the attention of the schools. But so strong 
was the i^ipodtion to teaching a utilitarian subject 
in the public sidiools that tlie HaiiPi of man pwJ 
training for iec(^;nition have been based, until 
quite recentiy, chiefly on its " psycholo^cal " value. 
I do not wish to belittle the psychological value of 
manual training, but the strongest reason for giving 
it a place in our scheme of public education is that 
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it introdaces oar youth to a sympatbetic onder- 
gtanding of the ctBistructiTe aclaTities which oonsti- 
tnte so impoitant a part of oontempoiaiy UCe. It 
hu not been entirely poBsible to rob TnaTiiifll trun* 
ing of its distinctly nsef nl quality in public elemen- 
tary and secondary edaeation, although the attempt 
has SMnetimes been made. NevertlielesB, in many 
schools it has been pretty thoroughly aoademicized. 
This is one reason why so few of the pupils and 
graduates of our mannftl truning schools beoome 
craftsmen. The manuid training, like other school 
aotirities, has been used largely as a means of 
" general education " regarded as an end in itself or 
as preparation for further (usually technical} educa- 
tion. As for sewing and cooking, they too have been 
urged for their psychological value. But there 
has been more speedy recognition of the weightiest 
reason for giving them a place in the schools, — 
namely, their supreme usefulness^ in view of oon- 
temp(»ary sodal condititms and of our enormous and 
increanng immigrant peculation. 

It is strange that we should be so reluctant to 
admit the distinctly useful into our scheme of pub- 
lic elementary and secondary education, — that is, 
to admit that one of the functions of tlte public 
schools ia to recognize Hie claims of elem^itary 
vocational truniug as entirely Intimate and de- 
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BiraUe. For the prinoiplfl of vocational training at 
the public expense has long been recognized in the 
field of higher education. The state normal schools 
of the countrj have educated teachers since 1839 ; 
the state nniversities have educated teachers, law- 
yers, doctors, dm^iats, and engineers, and they 
continue to do so ; and the state agricnltoral col- 
leges give training in ^rioultnre, and often in en- 
gineering. Massachusetts, though without a state 
university, has long aided technical edncation by 
scholarships in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in Boston, and the Polytechnic In- 
stitute in Worcester, and by direct grants of 
money to those institutions. Massachusetts also 
miuntains, partiy at public expense, three textile 
schools for the training of textile workers who de- 
sire to rise in their calling. 

Our elementary schools and our high schools to- 
gether constitute, theoretically at least, one oon- 
tinuons educational scheme through which a youth, 
whatever his circumstances in early life may be, 
may secore the elements of generaj culture ; and 
through which, if his circumstances permit, he may 
att^n, on the basis of the preparation seoored in 
school, a college education, or enter at once on pro- 
fessional study in nearly all the professional schools 
of the country. We have thus phutned our educa- 
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tional Bcheme primaril; in tlie interests of those 
who have a long educational career ahead of them, 
and who need not therefore gire any inunediate at- 
tention to preparation for a life porBuit. 

Nevertheless, it is well known that the greater 
matn of onr children and yoath are obliged to leave 
school at the end of the gnunnuuvschool period, or 
when they have attained the upper limit of ike com- 
pulsory school age, — fourteen years in moat states. 
That is to say, the public-school system in which 
we take a just pride, as now planned, does not 
reach the great majority of our youth during the 
critical period of adolescence. This is the period 
when life aims be^ to have a serious and lasting 
importance ; n^i^i the child becomes a youth ; 
when the habits formed rapidly acquire pwma- 
nenoe ; when the plasticity of earlier years gives 
place to stability. And because this is so, what 
happens to him then is likely permanently to 
shape his future. Yet during this period w« send 
the great majority of onr youth into the world with- 
out farther eystematio educational influence, and 
usually without any comprehension of the serious 
purposes ctf life, or training in the endeavor to 
realize them. 

The question which we have to answer is : 
What becomes of the great majority of these 
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yonng people vho enter their active life work at 
ibe early age of foarteen, vitli no preparation save 
that offered by the general education of the ele- 
mentary schools? Some inquiry was made into this 
question in Massachusetts two years ago, and it 
was foond that there are probably no less than 
twenty-five thousand boys and ^Is between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen who are not in BobooL 
They are at work in various kinds of juvenile oc- 
cupations, or tiiey are idle. The boys become eleva^ 
tor bc^, errand boys, t^oe boys; they diive a 
wagon, or do other work in which they leam no- 
thing, in which no demand is made on them for the 
api^cation of what they learned in school ; and 
consequently, by the time they are seventeen, 
eighteen, twenty, or more years of age they have 
an earning capacity but little greater than that 
which they had when they first left sohocd. And 
a similar fate overtakes the girls. Moreover, the 
nnfortnnate education of shifting experience and 
environment during these years does much to de- 
stroy both the substance and the spirit of the edu- 
cation which they received when in sohooL The 
result is that at the threshold of citizenship the 
great majority of these young people are actually 
more ignorant than they were when they left school. 
They are sc^histicated, to be sure ; but they have 
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Beldom acquired the diaraeterUUcs of sabstantial 
manhood and womanhood; and, as I have just 
said, eoonomically they are but litde more Tain- 
able than they were when they b^;an to work. 
They have not become increasingly valuable " eco- 
nomic units." And the reason, of course, is that in 
the unskilled pursuits which they have followed it 
was impossible to acquire the character, knowledge, 
and skill which would give them an earning capacity 
proportionate to their years. 

A striking illustration of what I am saying was 
offered by an elevator boy in a Boston building, 
last spring. This boy said, " Can't you find me a 
job that would pay me better?" "How old are 
you ? " he was asked. " Twenty-one." " What can 
you do?" "Well,yonsee, IleftsduM^atfifteen; I 
have drifted about from one thing to another since; 
recently my father died, and I find it necessary to 
earn more in order to help myself and my family." 
Here was a youth twenty-one years of age, with 
no capacity to do anything that is worth paying 
more for than tlte sum paid for the juv^iile ser* 
vices that he had been engaged in since he was fif- 
teen years old. This case is probably typical of tlie 
great majority of the twenty-five thousand young 
people in Massachusetts to whom I have referred, 
and it is only too probaUe that what is true of Mas- 
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B&chusettB is true of other states. The inTestigaticm 
referred to also revealed the fact tliat a large pro- 
portioB — the majority — o£ these children would 
be in school between the ages of fourteen and six- 
teen if the school afiorded a training that promised 
increased earning capuci^. It is fair to conclude, 
therefore, that the present condition of many young 
workers, typified by our elevator boy, is prevent- 
able. 

Moreover, it is clear that the most valuable re- 
sources which any state baa are its young men (and 
yonng women). It is clear that the greatest waste 
is the waste of these resources. The failure to de- 
velop them to their fullest capacity is an irredeem- 
able failure. Boys are not wanted in the industries 
until they are sixteen years of age, and in sonLe in- 
dustries they are not wanted nntil they are past 
seventeen. If, therefore, between the ages of four- 
teen and seventeen these boys are allowed to drift, 
if tliey go about from one occupation to another in 
which they do not develop such oapaoiiy for mechan- 
ical pursuits as they have, or if they remun in school 
uid the academic traditions prevalent there turn 
them away from the trades, as is not imoommon, 
they too commonly go to swell the ranks of the un- 
skilled ; and as they grow dder, of the dissatisfied, 
the stranded, and tiie dependent. 
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Althongh boys are not iroiited in the indastries 
until they axe sixteen years of age, the yeajrs from 
fourteen to sixteen axe, nevertheless, exceedingly 
Taloshle years for education — an eduoalion that 
teaches them the significance of a sHUed vocation, 
and that helps them to explore their capatuties and 
their- tastes for the vocations in which skilled labor 
is needed. These years are, therefore, extremely 
valuable for purposes of industrial education. What 
the nature of that education might be I shall de- 
scribe later on. I shall first sketdi the difBculty 
vrhich boys now &aA in learning a trade without 
special preparation for it. 

Under the specialized condition of modem in- 
dustry it is usually exceedingly difficult for a man 
to leam his trade in a shop, and sometimes impos- 
sible. The old apprenticeship system, which enabled 
a man to leam the whole of a trade, is dead. It is 
well known that to-day the man in the shop works 
at a part of the product with a given machine, and 
knows little oi what is done toward the eompletion 
of that product by other men and otiier machines. 
He is a narrow specialist, workii^ day by day at 
tiie same kind of work niuler precisely the same 
conditions, the machine requiring but little exercise 
of thoi^ht or ii^enuily. Usually he knows little 
<» nothing about the machine itself. The shop has 
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maohiiuflta who repiur tlifi machines. Under soch 
oircumfitaneefl a man loses the habit of thinking, 
since no denuind is made on him for thought. It is 
true that all men have not " all the conveiuences 
for thinking," even if they were called upon to 
think, bat under the exigencies of the modem shop 
the habit of thinking is rarely developed. Una spe- 
dalization in modem industry is, however, highly 
profitable to the manatactmer. It is one of tiie 
reasons why goods can be piodnoed so quickly and 
so chea|dy. It is', therefore, like other modem deveL- 
opmeuts, a condition which will survive. 

In a shop if a man wishes to leam his trade he 
has, as I said a moment ^o, great difBouIty in at- 
taining his end. What haj^tens is osoally something 
like this. A yoath applies for work in a shop. He 
is put, let ns say, on a milling-machine. He leams 
in a few weeks to run that machine. Meanwhile, 
of course, he spoils more or less material. The 
machine is subject to his ignorant handlii^ and 
iido^Bsarily gets more or less out of rq>ur; the 
product which he turns out is more or less imper- 
fect in quality; and the total result ia, temporarily 
at least, a loss to tlie manufacturer. 

If the youth is ambitious, he naturally desires to 
leam to run the other machines of the shop ; but 
when he asks the foreman to be transferred to an- 
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odier machine, he will be told, " Yon are d<Hng well 
enough where 70U are." The reason, of coane,is 
plain. £Ter^ time he is transferred to a new ma- 
chine the process preTioaaly described is repeated. 
If there are one hundred or five hundred raw men in 
a shop, the loss to the maunfactorer is considerable. 
The shop exists for tnming ont products, and not 
for teaching men how to torn out products. In Qm 
shop, therefore, no one haa tiie time, and very often 
no one has the inclination, to help a man to learn his 
trade. That is n't what the shop is for. 

What happens, then, to our ambitions young man 
who p^Bists in his intention to learn bis trade? He 
quits, and applies for work at another Bbop, asking 
fen- work at another machine, saying that he is, let 
ns say, a lathe-hand. Meanwhile, he has uatoraUy 
become somewhat familiar with a lathe and knows 
something about the working of it. Shortly after 
he begins his work as a lathe-hand, the foreman 
comes around to see how he is getting along, looks 
at the work, aod says, "You can't do this workj 
you can go." Naturally the man haa to go to an> 
other shop, and there the process is repeated with 
the possibility, however, of a longer stay. This pro- 
cedure an ambitious man wiU continue until he has 
made himself, by repeated changes and brief periods 
of praotioe, a lathe-hand and can do satisfactory 
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work. I have lieatd of one man who repeated this 
prooesB nineteen times in his endeavor to leam his 
trade. It won't do to talk to snch a man aboat the 
digni^ of labor. By such a piocednre a man may 
require six or seven years to leam his trade; and 
even then he commonly learns only the processes of 
the trade and not the theoretical foundations of it. 
The mathematics, drawing, science, and the rest, 
^plicable to his pwtioular trade, are inacoessilde 
to him. He has Kttle opportunity to develop " in- 
dustrial intelligence " and the " shop and bosineBS 
ethics " that grow out of ins^t into and consequent 
interest in his work, and the sense of responsibility 
bom of oonstoons resources as a workman and a 
man. Ctmsequently, althoi^h he is better equqiped 
for steady work and for possible promotion to a 
foremonsbip than the ordinaiy specialist, his f uiv 
ther progress is obstructed, if not prevented, just 
at the point where he oould become most valuable 
to himsdf and to bis employer. 

It must be remembered that most young work- 
men are not ambitdons and persistent enough to fol- 
low so difficult a road in learning their trades. The 
result is that most of them fall by the way ; they 
become narrow workmen, who can handle a single 
machine only, and whose prospects of an upward 
career in their tsades are oonaeqnanQy very meagre. 
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Kow let US follow tbe body of ambitious work- 
men wliom I have described as persisting against 
tremendous odds in learning tbeir trades bo that 
Hiej can be useful in any part of the shop, and, if 
possible, rise to the grade of foreman. Such men 
constitute an army of workers who are going from 
one factoiy to another, "stealing their trades," as 
the phrase is. These men spend too many of the 
most -valuable years of their lives in overcoming 
obstacles to a career of usefulness, — years that 
should represent steady progress in that career. 
Moreover, they cannot become attached to a locality, 
and the steadying and inspiring sense of usefulness 
to a single empli^er or manufacturing ctmcem can- 
not be realized. 

Many manufacturers have encouraged their em- 
ployees to seek instruction by correspondence, and 
the extent to which our artisans avul themselves 
of such instruction is remarkable. For example, out 
of seventeen hundred employees in a well'inown es- 
tablishment, three hundred were, last year, enrolled 
in correspondence courses. This is decidedly credit- 
able to American workmen, and it is not discred- 
itable to the oorrespondenoe schools. Bnt the dis- 
advantages of instruction by correspondence only 
are great and obvious. Moreover, since a consider- 
able nomber of those who enroll in correspondence 
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conrses do not, for varioas reasons, continue them, 
a considerable -paxt of the money paid for such 
courses is wasted. Thej do, however, afFord the sole 
available means to many persistent and ambitions 
men to secnre the theoretical iiutruotion on which 
their npward career dq>ends. Besides the corre- 
spondence schools, the Y. M. C. A. and other phi- 
lantJkropies offer some opportunities for industrial 
education to men already ranployed in the trades. 
Pnblio schools for trade instruction, aside from the 
pnblio evening diawing-sohools, are very rare. 

It may seem odd that under such circunutanoes 
the manufacturers themselves have not more fre- 
qnently established schools in connection with their 
estabUshments for the training of apprentices. But 
it is clear that such schools are expensive if they 
are in the interests of the workman as well as of 
the employer. And henee only the largest manu- 
facturers can undertake such apprentice schools any- 
way. There are a few saoh schools ; but generally 
the manufacturer prefers to employ the man who 
(dready knows one machine. He gets his foremen 
from other shops, or from Europe ; or he may try to 
train t^e foremen he needs in his own shop,tisna]ly 
with maay disappointii^ experiences. 

Nothing is clearer, however, than that the means 
hitherto employed are inadequate to meet the de- 
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maud for smied labor. Maoofaotniers in all parta 
of the conntiy dedaie that if they could find the 
skilled help which they need, they conld double 
their plants and henoe largely increase or double 
their oatpat, and that Mhey never have as many fore- 
men as they need. On eveiy hand the need of 
skilled labor is deplored, and yet we have done and 
are doing oomparatiTely little to meet this need. 

There is a specioas American oomplaoenoy which 
stands in the way of the proper development of onr 
industry and commerce. This was dearly exempli- 
fied at the exposition in St. Louis. It is well known 
that the Germans who visited that exposition went 
away mudi impressed bythemagnitudeof American 
indnstrial and commercial enterprises, and the enoi^ 
mons wealth which resulted therefrom. But they 
told their fellows on their return to the Fatherland 
that they had nothing to fear from the American 
people BO long as onr complacency prevented us from 
seeing that it was only the abondance of raw ma- 
terial and the extraordinary ingenuity displayed in 
onr industrial and commercial combinations wludi 
led to onr snccess. As a nation we had yet scarcely 
b^;an to realize the importance of qiudily in oar 
output, and of the trained workman in making the 
most of our resources ; and until we did, it was not 
likely that a nation like Grermany which emphasizes 
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sacli truniDg and the quality of its ontpat Iiad ai^- 

thing to fear from the competitioB of the United 

States.' 

Sacli comments, by thoi^htful obserren, contain 
a lesson that Americans should heed. Not long ago 
Mr. Vanderlip of Nev York expressed himself, in 
substance, as follows : The remarkable prosperity 
of the United States is due chiefly to three causes : 
the great abondanoe of our raw materiab, our in- 
genuity in the invention of matdiinezy, and our 
genius for commercial combinations. Not one of 
these three causes, however, can be looked upon as 
a permanent cause of sacoess. Great inroads are 
being made on onr raw materials, and some of them 
are even now fairly well used np. Labor-saving 
machinery and cheap production cannot be a mo- 
nopoly of the United States, for this machinery is 
obtainable the voild over. American commercial 
combinations axe being imitated everywhere. It has 
never yet been shown that the cause of American 
success in fore^ markets was due to the quality of 
tiie goods produced. In that respect we have not 
ye^ made much progress, and until we do we are, 
of course, at the mercy oE those who are able to use 

1 ifonfiUy Coimiar Beporti oftht Unittd 8taUt, Juaurj, 19011, 
p. 229. Rafaired to by I^feMor H&ilow Stafford P«i«<m in bia 
InduHnal Sdacation, Honghton, MifBin & Co, 1907. 
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all the reaonToes vhioli we possess and, in addition, 
to nae them to better advantage.* So far Mr. Yan- 
derlip. 

Germany is the dasucal example of a nation 
t^t has not neglected the development of all its 
tesonroes, men included. For example, in one taty 
— Munich — there are £arty different kinds of in- 
dustrial continuation schools — schools for ohinm^- 
sweeps, coachmen, hotel and restaurant waiters, 
jewelers, shoemakers, carpenters, machinists, black- 
smiths, tinsmiths, printers and bookbinders, and 
the rest. The name continuation school — Fort- 
biidungasckule — is chosen advisedly, for every 
youth who graduates only from an elementary 
school is obliged by law to continae his edacation 
in some contuiaation school during the period of 
his apprenticeship to his trade; and each youth 
finds a continuation s<diool appropriate to his call- 
ing. Employers are by law required to ^vc their 
employees the time to attend these schools — from 
six to twelve hours a week, dependit^ on the trade, 
for from three to five years. These continuation 
schools are not evening schools ; because it is well 
knnwn. that boys fourteen to fifteen years of age, 

^ " Amerisan Industrial Tr^ning M Complied with Bnmpean 
lodiutiul Training." In the Social Education Quortcrij' (B<W- 
fau), JoM, 1907. 
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after a hard day's work in a shop or factory or on 
a bnildmg, are unable to profit by evening instmc- 
tion to the extent to vhich they could profit hy the 
game instruction if it were given in the daytime. 
Moreover, it is clear that forced school work at the 
end of an arduous day is nnhygiemo. 

In these oontinnation schools one of the most 
snggestive arrangements is the doae correlation of 
the theoretical foundationB of each trade with the in- 
struction in the processes of the trade. That is to say, 
the mathematics of the school is the mathematios 
of the shop, whether it is jeweby or shoemaking 
or carpentry. The same is true of the manhiniBt'a 
mathematics. Similarly tiie drawing of the school 
is the drawing of the shop. The problems which the 
boy finds in the shop to-day are dwelt upon at 
length in the sohool to-morrow. In the same way 
the closest possible relation of the sciences, physi- 
cal or biological, to the trade concerned are main- 
tained. The youth learns also the history of his 
trade, and ctvica, and the proper use of his mother 
tongue in relation to his trade. 

From the continuation school the youth at e^ht- 
een or nineteen enters the army, where for at least 
two years more be is under systematic educational 
influence. That is to say, tiie German nation has 
been unwilling, for more than a generation, that a 
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ytrnth after lie leaves the elffinentary sobool Bhoold 
be withont systmaatto educational iiiflaenoe nntil 
be reaohee tlie age of oitizensbip ; wliile, in this 
oonntry, we are jiut begiimiog to realise onr re- 
BponfflbilitieB in this reepeot 

The ^ect of the extraoidinaiy scheme of tech- 
uioal education of all grades, not only the elementary 
technical edacation Yrbich has jnst been sketched, 
but of all higher grades of teohni<<sl education, on 
the progress of German indnatry and commerce is 
well known. Before the iVanco-IVassian War Ger- 
many was, industrially and oommeroially, rather an 
animportaat nation. Immediately after the Franco-' 
Pmssian War, after German onity had been aooom> 
pliahed, the nation deroted itself to the derdopment 
of its educational system and to tbe development of 
indostry and commerce ; and it has become, as is 
also well known, one of the moat important mano- 
factnring and commercial nations of the world — a 
tremendons rival in that respect of other progrea* 
sive nations. While Germany's edneational system 
is not the sole oanse of this extraordinary prosperity, 
it is, nevertheless, one of the most important canses, 
and by the Germans themselves is regarded as the 
most important. 

Now while it wonld be undesirable and impos- 
sble to tranq>lant any German institation to this 
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ootmtiy jost tu it exists in Grennimy, it is, neveithe- 
less, clear th&t this particular German iiiatitution 
offers most valuable sn^eatioiis for America. We 
flatter ourselves that in our democratic society we 
provide equal opportunities for all through educa- 
tion. TbaA is to say, we dtum to provide educa- 
tional opportunities that will enable a man to make 
the most of his capacity, his industry, and his char- 
acter, whatever his original station in life may be. 
And yet we have failed to provide such an oppor- 
tunity for that great mass of our population who 
must face the most serious problem of life — self- 
support and the meana of progresuve well-being — 
at any early age. 

, Thus far, I have endeavored to show that there 
is a great need of industrial education. Hie manu- 
facturer needs skilled labor. The workman needs an 
opportunily to develop " industrial intelligence " 
and skiU, and a s^ise of responsibility. I have also 
endeavored to show that while we have developed 
with much industry and enterprise the material re- 
sources which we possess, we have done little, if 
anything, to promote the development of the most 
important resource we have, namdy, the great 
majority of our wage-earning men (and women). 
I have endeavored to show also that, while the 
effect of this neglect is to deprive the employer of 
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the indoBtrial mtdl%enoe and akill that he needs, 
it aUo deprives the wage-earner of the greatest 
blessing which uiy man on earth can have^ 
the prospect of a steady job, and an increasing 
wage based on progtessiTe efficiency and responsi- 
bility. And, therefore, that there is beie an ednca- 
tional need for which we have not yet provided an 
educational institation. This institution is the aobool 
of meobanioal iudostries.* And it remains to sketch 
in briefest otitline the nature of this school. Such 
a sketch is sug^sted only as a basis for intelli- 
gent experimenting. It is thought to be definite 
enongb, however, to serve as a possible guide in 
planning industrial schools, and flexible enough 
to permit adaptation to local conditions and local 
needs. 

Each school should receive boys (and girls) four* 
teen years of age and upwards who express their 
intentioa to leum a trade. When these schools are 
fully established, they would require four years of 
day instruction. The first two years would include 
much shop instruction, greater in amount and much 
closer to the trades than the shop instruction of 
most of the manual tr^uing schools now in exist- 
ence ; together with related mathematics, natural 

' Ct. tLa Bcporl of tin MtuiachvteOt CimnunM m Iadv$trial 
Xdncatiut, UmtOi, IQOT, PubUe Doomnent No. 76. 
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Boienoe, drawing, the histoty of mdnstry and oom- 
meree, civics treated as eonoretely as possHe, and 
shop and business Englieh. These two years would 
serre first of all to direct the attrition of boys 
and giriB to a trade, would develop in them ihe 
Tocational purpose, would explore their serflral ca- 
pacities ; and should enaUe them, with the help 
of their teachers, to select that trade for which 
they are best fitted by natural taste and capa- 
city. 

The last two years would include specialized 
instruction in the trades appropriate to a ^ven 
locality, and the theoretical foundations of each 
trade — drawing, mathematics, natural science, and 
also the history of that trade, shop and bumnees 
English, and civics, as before. These last two years 
could be ctonpleted in that time by pupils who are 
able to attend the school oontinuouBly, or in a 
longer time by pupils who are obliged to work a 
part of the time; or the work could be done I^ 
such pupils in the erening. Some manufacturer 
believe that some kind of part-time scheme — that 
is, part of the time in school and part of the time 
in the factory — is possible for some industries; 
whereas for other industries the further education 
of the pupil would have to be undertaken in the 
evening. Evening instmction for perstms idready 
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employed in the trades 'would, of coarse, be an 
important part of every school. 

Tn 0TQry conunnni^ tiiat has a maTitml tnuning 
school the plan jnat ontUned for the indnitrial 
school could be easily carried out. At this pinnt a 
bnef digression seems desirable. It seems worth 
vhile to indicate in a few sentences the difference 
between manual training and indnsfcrial training. 
Mf^rnifll training is a means of general education 
just as history or chemistry or language is a means 
of general education. It has materials of its own and 
a method of its own, and hence the result is a pecul- 
iar bind of knowledge and power due to the nature 
of the subject and the method that it demands. 
That is to say, each subject of instruction is a 
means of general education because it supplies a 
peculiar kind of knowledge and develops a peculiar 
kind of power. Each of these subjects, therefore, 
possesses an educational value not shared by other 
studies. The peculiar educational value of manual 
training is that it gives a knowledge of our oon- 
structive activities and a sympathetic appreciation 
of them which cannot be gained in any other way ; 
and an incipient power to be useful in them, which 
umilarly cannot be gained in any other way. It 
is, however, as now carried on, usually much too 
general to be comparable to iodustiial training. 
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Manual trainiag abstracts the prindples of all 
trades and teaches them. It ought to make a pt^U 
generally *' handy." It is, if properly carried on, 
an excellent preparation for industrial training. 
Lidustrial training goes farther. Besides teaching 
all the procesBea of a given trade from the first 
attack on the raw material to the last touchy on 
the finished product, it teaches the theoretical 
foundations of that trade. Hence it gives the 
worker a technical knowledge c^ his trade, and 
begins the development of skill in the practice of 
it. It must not be inferred, however, from what 
has just been said that an industrial school can 
turn out a journeyman. The skill of the journey- 
man can be developed fully only in the &ctory. 

Such schools as have been sketched should be 
independent schools parallel to the existing high 
schools. They should be independent schools, be- 
cause the motive which dominates them determines 
the valae of tiieir work in every detail. It is clear 
from what has gone before that the theoretical 
instmotion of the general high school is not adapted 
to specific instruction in a trade. In a general 
high school no specific application of the instruc- 
tion is aimed at. In the industrial school everything 
has its specific application. Therein lies its value 
and its significance. While in training for a trade, 
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or in the porsmt of that trade itself, there ia oonstant 
opportonity for the appUcation of all that the papil 
has learned, and henoe the possibility of progres- 
sive growth in thinking about his calling and in 
bis command over it, not only in the proceBses (£ 
the trade, bat in all that the trade means. 

0nder such oircnniBtances the worhman knows 
not merely the procoBses of his trade ; he knows 
all of them as he cannot learn thran in the factory, 
bat he knows the principles of his trade aa velL 
And he should be able to form a just estimate of 
his own value to himself and to the commonily. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, UNDER 
STATE AUSPICES, IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS ' 

Under a democratic goYenuuent like ooie, thought 
fol people tend to develop the habit of aomtiuizii^ 
their instdtutioiis, in order to ascertain, among other 
things, to what extent they most be modified or ex- 
tended to bring them up to dAte. This somtiny is 
not infrequentiy performed by persons who IkAA 
no public ofSces, and have no desire to hold any. 
They have been happily called " vtduntary states- 
men " ; not, I euppose, by way of contrast with any 
possible inTolontary Btatesm^ but to distinguish 
them from officials whose regular baraness is, or 
ought to be, critical statesmanship, Massachusetts 
has always had such voluntary statesmen. Under 
their leadership and the leadership of some public 
officials industrial education, under state auspices, 
has been energetically advocated in Massachusetts, 
and durii^ the past year and a half the state has 
taken active stops to promote the establishment of 
schools for the training of workers in all tiie im- 
portant industries of the commonwealth. 

' AddMM ddivamd tA the •ntinal iiu«ting ot the CiTio F«dan- 
tioB of N«« Siwkttd, jMmuT 9, 1008. 
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The first Commission on Industrial and Teehni- 
oal Education, appointed for one year by Governor 
Dooglaa more than two years ago, made an impor- 
tant report (in April, 1906) on the need of indus- 
trial edneation, and indostrial oonditiona in Massa- 
choaetts. The recommendationB of that oonmussion 
led to a statute requiring the Cktvemor (GoTemor 
Guild) to appoint a Commission on Industrial 
Education for a term of three years, and charging 
this oommiasion with &e powers and duties enu- 
merated below. 

The present Commission (Governor Guild's otnn- 
mission) on Industrial Education, consisting of five 
perscms, waa aj^inted on August 31, 1906, and 
was organized in the following month. Since then 
it has been actively engaged in the endeavor to 
carry oat the provisions of Qua statute under vriiich 
it was appointed. The most important provisions 
of that statute are as follows ; — 

(1) To continue the investigation into industrial 
conditions and industrial education b^un by an 
earlier commission, and to provide for lectures on 
the importance of indostrial education and kindred 
subjects. 

(2) To visit and report on all special sohods in 
which industrial education is carried on. 

(3) To initiate and superintend the estaUiab- 
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meat and maintenuice of independent industrial 
Bohoolfl (i. e. Bchoola independent of the existing 
public Bohools), including sohoola for instruction in 
the principIeB of agrictdtnre and the domestic and 
mechanic arts, for boys and giria in Tarions centres 
of the commonwealth, with the cooperation and 
consent of the mnnicipality involved or the mnni- 
oipalitiea otmstituent of any district to be formed 
by the nnion of towns and cities ; snch schools to 
be for children over fourteen years of age. The 
oonunission has all necessary powers in the conduct 
and maintenance of industrial schools, and money 
appropriated for their muntenanoe by a mmiirapal- 
ity and the state is eqwnded under its direction. 
The Boliools are to be supported by money appro- 
priated l^ the mnnicipality and by the state, the 
state aiding in tbe muntenaooe of snch schools in 
proportion to the expenditure locally fd^ sohoob. 
£ach payment to any city or town, however, re- 
quires a sfwAaX appropriation by the legislature. 

(4) To provide in the industrial schools part- 
time classes for children between the ages of four- 
teen and eighteen, and evening classes for guch 
perstms and older persons already employed. 

(6) The commission is required also to report 
annnally to the legislature on the condition and 
progress <rf indostrial edacation during the year, 
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stating what indastrial schools may have been es- 
tablished and the aj^mtpriations necessary for their 
maintenance ; and, further, to make saoh reoom- 
mmdatbns as the commiasion may deem advisable. 

(6) Especially, the commianon shall consider 
and report at an early day on the adyisability of 
establishing one or more technical schools or indus- 
trial oolites, providing for an extended training 
in the working principles of the larger indastries 
of the conunonwealth. 

(7) The commission must appoint a secretary, 
who is to be its exeoative ofBcer. 

The statute onder whieh the G>mmiB»on on In- 
dustrial Education has been carrying on its work 
oonmiits the state of MasBachusetts to a distinct 
policy in industrial education ; namely, that such 
education shall be given in schools supported by 
public funds, but independent <A tiie existing pub- 
lic schools. The importance of this policy deserves 
emphasis. It is nothing more nor less than the es- 
tablishment of a new hind of public education on 
a foundation as secure as that of the existing pub- 
lic schools, but with a different leading motive. It 
means the establishment of schools for vocational 
training as snch, as distinct from the existing puUic 
schools, the purpose of which is general education. 
The dominant motive of tiie schools to be estab- 
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lished tmda: tlw CommisBian on Indnstrial Ednoa- 
tion is, therefore, preparatioa for a vocation, while 
the dominant motaTe of the eadstiiig public Bchools 
is general coltore. It is important to bear this dis- 
tinction in mind, inaamooh as the leading motive 
of a Bohool is the most important factor in deter- 
mining its efiBcienoy. On it will depend the scope 
and nature of the work done in the school, the 
qnalificatious of the teadiing force, and the char- 
act«r of the results which the school achieves. 

To prevent misunderstanding, I should like to 
point out that, although the emphasis in this dis- 
ottsaion is on vocational education, such emphasis 
neither ignores nor in any sense disparages the value 
of general education. We are fairly well agreed in 
this country that all education, if well done, is vain, 
able. We have profited much by the system <^ 
education hitherto developed, and we shall continue 
to profit by it. Neverthelcas, as I ahall point out in 
a mMoent, this edncatbn is inadequate. 

One of the most important priuciplea tm which 
our democratic institutions are based is, briefly 
stated, equal opportunities for all tlirongh education 
and through equal rights before the law ; that is, 
we insist that in this country every youth shall have 
the opportunity to make the most of himself, and 
to lift himself to any so<ual level to viaoh he may 
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upin, and to which his ohanoter, capacity, and 
indnstiy may enable him to attain. Tet the school 
system which has been devised to guarantee this 
right now ftuls to reaoh the great majori^ of onr 
population after they reach the age of fourteen 
years. It is well hnown tiiat the great inajorit7 of 
onr Bchool^doldren leave sdKwl at &e upper limit 
of the ocnnpalsory school attendance age, — fourteen 
yean in meet states ; and hence that the educational 
opportunities ofFered are not acoesaible to them. 

The qaestion which we have to answer is. What 
beoomes of this great majority who leave school at 
an early age ? The investigations of the Commission 
on Industrial and Technical Education, i^pointed 
1^ CrovemoT Douglas, showed that we have in Ma»- 
saobusetts probably not less than twenty-five thou- 
sand of these young people, and that these young 
people are engaged in variooa kinds of juvenile 
ocoupationa, in which they have no opportunity to 
apply what they have learned. Aooordingly, they 
forget most of what they have learned in school, and 
1:^ the time they are young men and young women 
on the threshold of citizendiip, they are sometimea 
actually more ignorant than they were when they 
left school. The investment of the state in their 
education is, therefore, largely wasted. Like many 
other iuTestmeuta, it has, in their case, not been 
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carried for enougli to goarantee satisfaotory to- 
tnniB. Tlie situation, however, is even worse. Not 
only has their nonnal educational development been 
arrested, but the unfortunate education of ahifting 
experience and environment has tended to pre> 
vent the develi^ment of efSoient manhood and 
womanhood in most of them. 

Again, these yonng people have an m^^™g oa- 
paeity but litde above that which they had when 
they left scliooL They hare not learned what it is 
to become adapted to a given employment ; to make 
progress in efficiency in a p.ven kind of work; to 
be attached to a certain locality ; to look forwaxd 
to founding a home ; and the serious disadvantages 
of all this in American life need hardly be dwelt 
upon. In other words, they find themselves without 
a career at an age when the answer to the qnestion^ 
What shall I do? shoold have been settled, and 
when their nsefolness in their several careers should 
be^n to open to them the significance of increasing 
earnings and the responsibUildes of a home and of 
oonmmnity life, and when the prospects of progres- 
»ve well-bdng should be assured. 

The investigadons already referred to also indi- 
cated that the great majority of this lao^ number 
of young people in Massachusetts would be in 
school if they realized that the school promised an 
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inoreaaed eaming expsudty; and tbe inTestigationH of 
the prraent ooiiimisBio& tend te confirm this vi«w. 

It IB dear, therefore, from what has jnst been 
said, that oar present prorinoit for public educa- 
tion fails to aoccnnplish die preparation for Bodal 
e£B(nency which all public education should provide. 

A little frhile ago I referred to the fact that this 
country has profited much by the syBtem of edaca- 
tion which it hae developed ; but I asserted tiiat it 
was no longer adequate. I have just pointed oat 
that it is inadequate because it does not develop 
the social efficiency of a very lai^ proportion of 
our peculation. It does not (Erectly prepare the 
majority of oar young people for self-«npport, with 
the prospect of steady work and the means of pro- 
gressive well-being ; and these are the fundamental 
elements of social efficiency'. Idke every other social 
institution, our present provision for public educa- 
tion shoald, therefore, be scrutinized with a view to 
asoertuning what modifioationB should be made tn 
it, and especially what additions should be made 
to it, in order that it may effectively meet contem- 
porary demands. 

The publio4chool system of the past, with its 
"literary" training, was the best education for 
yonng people in an age in which they could not 
escape aoquaintuice witih oommanity activities ; an 
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age in Thioh life vas siinpler ; in which eaoh person, 
whether child or adult, had a part to play ; an age 
in which the children participated in the occupa- 
tions <^ thfflF parents, had th^ own datdes to per- 
form about the household^ on the farm, in the store, 
the shop, the factory ; an age in which the children, 
therefore, knew precisely what the oocnpations are 
with which society keeps itself going, by aotoal 
partL(»pation in them. As they grew older, they 
oonld not fail to realize the significance of a skilled 
vocation ; and they early foruied their own Tooa> 
tional purposes, as a natural result of their experi- 
ence and environment. 

Modem social conditions bave changed all that. 
It is usnally impossible to-day for urban children 
to know by participation the occupations of their 
parents, — especially of the father. He leaves the 
honse early in the morning, and returns late in the 
evening. His day is spent in the ofBce, or in the 
factory, or in the shop, engaged in work in which 
the children have no part, and which, in many 
cases, tliey do not even see. 

The best edacation which the schools could of- 
fer at a time when the children participated in all 
community activities, to some extent at least, was 
to extend their intellectual horizon and to develop 
their intdkctual powers through books. To-day 
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ve need this extension of the intelleotaal horizon, 
by all tbe means which the school for general edn- 
catton supplies, more than ever ; but it is dear that 
we must also assume a responsilnlity for develop- 
ing in children a conscionsness of the part which 
they will ultimately play in the world's work, and 
a desire to eqnip themselves for it. The edncatitm 
wfaidi the oommnnity life no longer affords must 
be provided in the school. That is to say, it is the 
duty of the public school to provide the children 
with a general acquaintance with our means of 
production, distributioii, and transportalion, with 
our institntious, onr social organizations and activ- 
ities ; and this duty they have begun to discharge 
by gradually enlai^ing the scope of their instruction. 
While this enlai^ment has given rise to many 
technical problems not yet solved by the teaching 
profession, and while there is even much contem- 
porary confusion and sometimes congestion in our 
pn^prammes of study in elementary schools and 
high schools alike, onr contemporary public-school 
education is vastly better than it ever was before, 
so far as general education is concerned. With all 
th^ faults, our contemporary public-school pro- 
grammes furnish an approximataou to our contem- 
porary conception of general culture. The older 
programmes of study are oatgrown ; the present 
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progRunmes are the result of chaDging Boci&l condi- 
tions and the increasing complexity of our civiliza- 
tion. 

Nevertiifilesa, with all its growth, our pioviBion 
for public education fails to reach the great major- 
ity of onr population during the critical period <^ 
later childhood and youth. Daring those important 
years when the child rapidly becomes a man ; when, 
therefore, the inflnenoeB to which he is subject are 
likely to be permanent, — daring those years the 
beneficent influence of the education he has re- 
ceived is too often, as I have already said, under 
present conditions, likely to be dissipated, and to 
be replaced by the outoward edocational infloenoea 
of shifting ffitviionment and experimce already re- 
ferred to. 

And this is because we have no school that 
appeals to a large proportion of oar pupils and 
parents i a school that by its very nature suggests 
the poBsibili^ of a career in some skilled parsait. 
More general education, followed by professional 
ednoation, is beyond the pupil's means. He there- 
fore natnrally takes advantage of the £rst oppor- 
tnniiy to work for wages that presenta itself to him, 
and that opportunity usually leaves him stranded 
at the age of eighteen or ninete^i among the hosts 
of the unskilled. 
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It is therefore our ptuu duty to urge the public 
scbods to poiat out to thdr pupils, toward the end 
of the elemeotary-sohool period, the signifioauce 
aod the importauce of the skilled vocations. While 
the dunce of Buch a vocation may happily be de- 
ferred for the fortonate onea who can go to the 
high school, it is high time for those who now leave 
school at fourteen years of age — the upper limit 
of the oompulsoiy attendance age — to reoognize 
the momentous signifioanoe of thdr chcnoe of a life 
pursuit. But, suppose they do leoognize it, where 
can we send them to-day to realize their Toeadonal 
purpose? 

A generatioa and more ago it was possible for 
the youth who was obliged to leave sohool at fout^ 
teen or fifteen to enter one of Hba skiUed vocations 
as an apprentice, and learn the whole of a trade in 
the course at a few years. It is well known tiiat 
this is no longer posmble. The specialized ocmditiou 
of modem industry makes it imposmble for the 
youth to learn the whole of any trade, even when 
the inclination exists to teach him a trade. More- 
over, he is not wanted there at all until he is at 
least sixteen years old. The work of a modem shop 
consists of a number of specialized operations, and 
the youth who now secures work in a shop learns 
<me of these operations. The man in the machine 
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shop, in tbe shoe factory, in the printing estab- 
lishment, now works at only a part o£ the pro- 
dact. 

The oontrast between the sort of workman which 
a modem shop may develop and the sort of workman 
whidi was developed in the shop a generation ^o 
was admirably illnstrated by testimtmy given at a 
bearing on indnstrial education at the State House 
DOtl<Htgago. This man Bud that he had learned his 
trade in Germany. He was past middle age, and 
therefore belonged to an earlier generation of ma- 
chinists. He applied for work in a madiine shop in 
this oonntry, and he was asked, " What can yon 
do ? " " I am a machinist, " he said. The f weman 
asked him again what he could do, meaning of 
oonrse, what machine he coold ran ; and the man 
replied, with the dignity of a well-trained and ef- 
flcnent workman, "/ aim a machmist" Snch 
machinists are to-day pracdoally unknown as tiie 
product of shop experience. 

That is to say, the man who learns his " trade " 
in a shop to^y learns only a single process, or a 
very small number of processes, and this process or 
these processes together constitate only a part of 
the work which must be done on the raw material 
before it is tamed ont a fimshed product. Usually 
lie knows little or nothing of the other prooMwes to 
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wliioh the material is snbjeot on its way Uinm^ 
the shop, and also cconmonly he knows little or 
notliiiig of the maehine on vhioh he is working. If 
the machine gets oot of repair, the shop has ma- 
ohiniBts who repair it. Under such cironniBtancea, 
it is no wonder that a man becomes an aatomatio 
worker. He becomes almost, as has been often said, 
a *' machine " himself. If work happens to be slack 
in his department, he may be laid off, and must 
wait for employment natil work is needed again of 
the kind that he can do. Under soch ciroomstances 
a steady job is not likely to be his portion. Further, 
he cannot aspire to be foreman, or superintendent, 
or manager, except under very unusual ciromn- 
Btancee. He may " steal " his trade, as the phrase 
is ; that is, he may go about &om one factory to 
another, trying his hand at different maobines, 
until he baa consumed six or seven years in learning 
all the machines of a given shop. Under such cir- 
cmnstances ha wastes mach valoable time and even 
then he fails to learn the theoretical foundations of 
his trade, even though he may acquire all the pro- 
cesses that belong to it. The obstacles thus pre- 
sented to an ambitions man are exasperating ; and 
if baffled, in spite of his persistence, in attaining 
his end, he is likely to swell the ranks of the per- 
manently dissatisfied, and with his limited insight 
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ioto social oonditiona may eves become a meoace 
to the stability and progress of society. 

It shoiild also be poisted out that it is not pro- 
fitable to^y to employ boys under sixteen or seT- 
enteen in the shop, eren at the least remanerative 
employment which the shop affords. Gjoaeqnently, 
boys from foorteen to sixteen must turn their at- 
tention to the juvenile occnpationa already referred 
to, in which the prospect of an upward career is 
impossible. It should also be noted that by the 
time these young people are eighteen or nineteen 
years of age many of them are lost to the skilled 
occnpationa altogether. 

The specialized condition of industries to-day, 
to which reference has been made, also demands a 
larger supply of foremen and other of&oers, — a 
lai^er supply than was formerly needed ; bat the 
men are not available. Manufacturers have repeat 
edly asserted doriag the past two years, in my hear- 
ing, that if they oould find the competent, skilled 
workmen they need, they could largly increase 
their jdantB and largely increase their output ; that 
they never have all the foremen they need; and 
tiiat it is exceedingly difKoolt to find managers and 
fluperintendeots. It is easy to find the man for 
smaU wages, hut the man who is competent to take 
the ptwt oommaoding a higher wage is difficult to 
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find. At the some time, it is dear that a state 
like Massacliusetts is dependent for its prosperity 
on its industries, including agricnltore. It is dear 
that a region poor in mineral wealth and in natotal 
reaonroes generally must devdop the reeonroes it 
possease* in men and women. 

Much stress is laid hj the manufacturer oo the 
necessity of "industrial intelligenoe" and skill 
in the workman. This means that rtu workman 
shall be able to understand the necessity (rf work- 
ing with economy of time, material, and effort, as 
well as skilL All these are indispensable to the ei- 
ficient workman. The manufacturer also demands 
a sense of responsibility i^ the workman. He de- 
mands observance of shop and business ethics. He 
wants diaracter. Now, the state demands these 
characteristioB of its citizens, whaterei their voca- 
tion may be. Such characteristios, however, oannot 
be developed out of nothing. The way to malm 
a man feel a sense of responsibility is to develop 
resources within him, the effectiveness of which he 
feels in his daily work. If he oan see the signifi- 
cance of his resonroes, of intelligence and skill in 
what he does, the sense of responsibility will de- 
vdop naturally. It is just this which the modem 
shop &u1b to devdop. It tends, as has been said, to 
m^ke a man a machine , it tends to devdop in Tiim 
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only a narrow kind of efBdencjr ; it failB to help 
him to Bee the signifloanoe of hia work for himself, 
for hiB emptoyer, and for society. Is it any won- 
der that, under snch oiroamstances, the workman 
fails to show the characteristioa which ar« in snob 
demand? 

From the forgoing, it is clear that the differ- 
enco between our mode of living to-day and a 
generation or more i^, and the differeooe between 
the conditions of all our piodoctiTe indnstiy to- 
day and a generation ago, indicate that a new edn< 
cational need has arisen, becanae of our changed 
sodal and indnstrial condititms. This need can 
only be met by the estahlishment of schools that 
will give our youth the intelligent insight into the 
vocations which they cboose, and incipient skill to 
be efficient in them. Sach schools would send into 
onr indnstries youth fully equipped to meet the 
ezigencieB of modem life. They would be good 
citizens as well aa good workmen, for they would 
understand the significance of all that they did as 
well as its important profit to themselves. The 
consciousness of resources would render them pro- 
gressively responsible and efficient workers in the 
shop, and equally progressive and efficient mem- 
bers of society. 

I greatly regret that the time at my disposal 
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will not permit me to discius two very important 
phases of iaduBtrial education ; namely, agricultural 
education, and the induatrial education of girls and 
women. Yon already perceive that I need all the 
time at my disposal for a single phase of this vitally 
important subject. Bat the Massaohnaetts Commis- 
sion on Industrial Education has a profound inter- 
est in agricultural edncation and in the tndnstarial 
education of girls and women ; and is doing aD it 
can to i»omote thdr development. 
To sum up : 

(1) Our present provision for public education 
is inadequate. Its dominant aim — a worthy aim — 
u general culture : but it makes no provision for 
training for specifio usefulness in some skilled voca- 
tion for those who must leave school when fourteen 
or fifteen years old, and who tber^ote must &ce at 
an early age the momentous question. What shall 
J do to insure early seU-gupport and progtesuve ' 
well-being as I grow older? 

(2) The progressive development of all high- 
grade industries requires ddlled workmen, possess- 
ing industrial intelligence; that is, comprehensive 
insight into and intelligent interest in their several 
trades, as well as hHII. 

(3) The present otmditions of production are 
unfavorable to the training of such workmen in the 
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aitoTp or &ctory, and sometimes tender sooh train- 
ing impossible. 

(4) All indnstries, whatever tlieir grade, need 
more men than are now obtainable who are capable 
of acting as foremen, superintendents, or managers, 
— men possessing the comprehensive insight, inter- 
est, and skill aeoessary^ for the organization and 
direction of a department or a shop. 

(6) Sneh men, whether workers, foremen, or 
superintendents, toe now osoally developed in this 
country, in general, by, chance; and they are then 
self-made men, possessing the merits bat also the 
o(nispicnou8 shortcomings of their training. 

(6) Meanwhile, boys and girls, young men and 
young women, are not only not directed toward the 
trades in onr ezuting schools, but are often actually 
directed away from them by the bookish education 
of those schools and their purely academic tradi- 
tions. Manual-training high schools are institutions 
for general education, like the academic high schools ; 
although, unlike them, they serve to give a certain 
class of pupils a high-school education with the help 
of manual tnuning, or, like them, to prepare their 
papSB for professional trainii^ in some college or 
engineering school. Manual training is not indus- 
trial training, and should not be confused with iL 
Manual training gives, if well done, s general ac- 
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qnaintauce vith oar oonstructiTe and prodaotiTe 
aotiTities. It may make a pupil generaUj "hand;," 
and bemw may serve aa preparatum for industrial 
training. Bnt it goes no farUier. Indnstrial train- 
ing, on the other hand, means vocation^ tndning, 
— ttwiing in trades and in agriculture. It aims to 
develop industrial intelligence and skill in particu- 
lar vocations. It does not properly b^n nntil the 
pnpil is at least fonrteen years old. It does not 
make a journeyman, but it gives each vorker at 
a skilled vocation a training that enables Tiim to 
earn a living wage at ei^teen or nineteen, and 
that g^ves promise of increasing efficiency as time 
goes on. 

(7) Boys are not wanted in the industries until 
they are sixteen years of age. The result is an anny 
of young men from fourteen to sixteen years of age, 
most of whom are either at work in various kinds 
of juvenile ooGupations in which they leam no trade, 
are subject to little, if any, benefimal general edn- 
oation, and often to maoh harmful education from 
shifting experience and environment. The majority 
of these children would be in school if the school 
promised preparation for some life pursuit. 

(8) These years and the subsequent years are, 
however, valuaUe for industrial eduoalion ; bnt 
there has been no i^ency whereby this education 
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is provided, save to a limited extent, and then 
chiefly by philanthropy or by correspondence. 

(9) Henoe the need of industrial schools to sap- 
plQDmit the existing public scdiools, and to meet 
a new educational need which has evolved with 
the evolution of our indostiy and oonunerce. Snch 
BchoolB should receive pupils fourteen or fifteen 
years of age who declare their intention to learn a 
trade ; and would, therefore, be parcel to the ex- 
isting public high schools, but independent of them, 
Snch schools should be independent schools, be- 
cause their leading motive is vocational training 
and not general culture, and the efficient^ of a 
school dq)end8 on its leading motive. 

(10) Such schools should offer a course of study 
covering four years of instruction. The entire course 
could be completed in that time by those pupils who 
oonld attend oontinnonsly; in a lo)^^ time, and per- 
haps partly in the evenings, by those who oonld not. 
The first two years would comprise general shop 
instruction, with related drawing, mathematics, 
natural science, the bistOTy of industry and com- 
merce, shop and business English, and the reading 
of appropriate articles and boohs. The last two 
years would ^ve the shop instruotioQ for particular 
trades ; and for each trade represented, the draw- 
ing, mathematics, physios, chemistry of that trade, 
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the history of that trade treated both as special 
history and as a branoh of general history, civics 
treated as conor^ely as possible, and En^ish as 
before. Evening instraction for persons aJzeady 
employed in the trades would be an important 
featnie of sntdi schools. 

It is not likely that snch schools oan achieve 
marked snooeas at onoe, or that they can be 
foanded or carried on without some mistakee. But 
an enoooragtng be^nning has been made. Several 
evening schools of trades for men and women have 
already been started by mnnitnpalities cooperating 
with the commission ; and a day school of agrieul- 
tore has been authorized and will soon be under 
way. All progress involves some risks. The Com^ 
mission on Industrial Education intends to make 
no mistakes, but it intends to make progress ; and 
to that end it invites the cooperation of all who 
have the welEare of the wage-earner, the employer, 
the agriculturist, and so of the entire oommon> 
wealth, at heart 
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WHAT KIND OP INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL IS NEEDED?' 

I don't think anj extended explanation (A oar 
errand Iiere will be necessary. Yoa all know that 
this oommissioB is appointed for the purpose of 
promoting the establishment of schools for the 
training of mea in industrial oooapations ; and we 
are here, therefore, to confer with yoa on sadi gen- 
eral plans as the oonunission already has. It goes 
without saying that both employers and employees 
have an equal interest in such an enterprise as this; 
and it is, of oourae, on that account that we amuige 
ocmferences with both parties. We shall be very 
glad, if questions are ashed, to answer them as well 
as we can ; and in order to set the matter before 
yoa I will outline a rather indefinite plan, talking 
about it aa definitely as poesibb, which may serve 
as a basis for disoussion, and possibly in the future 
for the actual development of schools. 

You may be aware that the last commission 
found that there are at least twenty-five thonsand 

^ lutrodaatoTy nnuu-ki at a, oonf arenoe irith Labor Union re- 
prtwntaliTea, at WotOMter, Jannary 12, 1907. Bepoitad ((a&a- 
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boys and girb in Massachnsetts, between the ages 
of fourteen and sixteen, wbo are now in variouB 
IdndB of javenile employments, or wbo are idle ; 
and that these young people wbo «tter the javenile 
emjdoymsits earn very little at the start, and in- 
crease their earning oapaoity bat little as the years 
go on, so that by the time that they are eighteen, 
or nineteen, or twenty, they are able to earn little 
more than they had earned when they were much 
younger ; and that at eighteen or nineteen a very 
large proportion of them have arrived at almost 
the tinnrimnm of tbeir earning capacity. Now, the * 
coDunismon, of coarse, desires to prevent this waste, 
and is especially desirons of securing for these 
young people a career in a trade which will insnre 
them a steady job, and, if t^y are the right kind 
of workers, an increasing wage. 

Let ns consider, first, what can be done for the 
boy who is about sixteen years of age and who is 
ready to begin the learning of a trade. If sack a 
bc^ as that were to enter a school which showed 
lum at once how to develop the capacity tiiAt he 
may have for a given trade, — one of the machin- 
ists' trades, or one of the building trades, or agri- 
coltnre, or any calling to which he desires to de- 
vote himself, — sadi a school wonld help him to 
develq> gradually the efficiency which the workman 
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ought to have. Such a school would provide, of 
coarse, much iiurtructioti in shop work. It ought, 
however, to do a good deal more than simply to 
develop mechanical skill. A school wluch does only 
that is not the best kind of an industrial schooL 
The school ought to help the man to see Mb trade 
in all its bearings, and ought to enable him to 
understand its theoretical foundations. Hence, be- 
sides the shop work, such a school ought to provide 
instruction in drawing, enabling the man to learn 
to read a working drawing, and also, of course, to 
make a working drawing. It ought also to provide 
instruction in mathematics, — the geometry, and 
algebra, and the arithmetic appropriate to his par- 
ticular trade ; so that the problems solved in the 
class room are the problems of the shop. Further, 
most of the trades, including agriculture, will r& 
quire, also, instruction in physics and chemistry 
and other soienoes, so that a man would know 
something about the origin of the materials that he 
OSes, how these materials are prepared for the uses 
to which they are put, what their quidities are ; 
and, in short, would have the sort of information 
which now a worker sometimes gets only after 
many years of experience and private study, and 
nsnally fails to get at all. Also, such a school 
ought to give some instruction in the history of the 
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man's trade, so that he knowa the part that the 
trade plays in the indiutries which are maintained, 
the part whidi it has played, its teladous to other 
trades, and so on. 

Now, in snoh a aohool aa that it is dear that the 
workman would have acquired not only the me- 
fthftii^'ftl processes and the incipient skill which 
every workman ought to develop, hat it is clear 
that tiie tnan wonld get a kind of insight into hii 
trade altogedier like that which a professional man 
gets into his cidling. 

Snob a school natarally cannot make a finished 
workman, although it can teach a trade; mnch 
additional practice is needed to make the skilled 
joomeyman. It can do for the workman, however, 
what the shop cannot do. Yon are well aware how 
highly spedaUzed — most of you know that a great 
deal better than we do — modem industry is, and 
tiierefore how difSouIt it is for the man to letun in 
the shop all the processes of his trade ; how, indeed* 
very often it is quite impoesible. Such a school as 
we have in mind wonld naturally make good that 
deficiency. It wonld enable a man not only to learn 
a particular process or a particular part of a trade, 
but it onght to enable him to learn the whole of it. 

As I said a moment ago, it is not the ezpecti^ 
titm that the school alone will turn out skilled jour- 
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neymen. The skilled joa meyma n is the product of 
the school and Bubsequent shop experience. The 
two together give him indnstrial intelligenoe and 
skill, — the two things that make him jxogresaiveiy 
efficient; beoanse he is conTersant with all parts of 
his trade and its underlying Boienoes, and nnder. 
stands himself and his relation to other workers, 
and his trade in relation to other trades and to the 
sodal whole of which the^ are parts. His subse- 
quent progress will depoid solely on the aoqoisititm 
of increasing speed and skill, and his power to 
apply what he has learned. 

So much for the b<yjr of sixteen who is ready to 
begin to learn a trade. As I sud a little while ago, 
there is a large army who go astray, who leave 
school at f ovuteen or fifteen, and in the course of the 
next few years forget wbat they have learned and 
learn nothing more ; bo that numy of them when they 
reach the age of twenty-one are not as well equipped, 
mentally, as they were when they left the gram- 
mar BobooL Now, to provide an opening for these 
fellows in the trades, Buoh a school as I have referred 
to would have to take them in at fourteen or fifteen, 
when they leave the grammaf school, and " try them 
out," BO to speak, up to sixteen ; so that by the time 
th^ are edxtoen it would be possible to ascertain 
whether thqr were fitted for any mechanical trade, 
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and it also ooglit to be possible, under good mana^ 
ment, to tell what trade they are fitted for. Of 
coarse in such a Bohool there wonld be mncb sbop 
inatruotion. Such iostmction would be parallel to 
the inBtmction in w n^nnj^ l trwninf in the manual- 
truning high schools, but it would be much doBer 
to tlie trades. It would not be trade instruction, 
however, but adapted to young pupils. 

In luch a school, if we provide during the first 
two years soitable instruction in EngUsh, mathe- 
maticB, chemistrj, physios, and drawing, and the 
history of industry and commerce, — if we should 
provide such a school as that, what would happen? 
We would, in the first place, deepen and extend 
the knowledge of the pupils who now leave school 
when they are fourteen or fifteen, and all of tJuU 
education will he pointed in the direction of a 
trade. The whole atmosphere of the school, as the 
result of its special purpose, will tend to direct boys 
into a trade, and girls, too; for of oouree, although 
we talk much about boys, we do not lose sight of 
the girls. Many girls have to go into some skilled 
industry, and, like the boys, they are not provided 
with opportunities for preparing themselTeB for 
diese skilled industries. These boys and girls, then, 
having been kept under systematio educational in- 
flu^oes from fourteen to sixteen, when they are 
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ready to b^;m to leam a trade, will not have forgot- 
ten whaX they liad learned. They will have extended 
and improved their knowledge ; they will have deep- 
ened it; and they will oome to the important period 
of young manhood and young womanhood with a 
pnrpoBe and a training which at preaeat the great 
majority don't get. 

Now, it is sometimes thought that the ordinary 
8oho<d conid give this incidental trainmg in phjdes 
and diemistry and mathematics and drawing and 
history and English, to which I have referred. It 
is sometimes thought that the ordinary school can 
do that. The difficulty about that supposition is, 
that, in the first place, the school has not done it, 
— tJiat is, it has n't done it bo as to develop in these 
boys a vocational purpose. The work of the elemen- 
tary school and of the high school is general educa- 
tion. It is intended to extend the knowledge of thd 
pofnls and to develop their mental powers; this 
education tiie ordinary school inx>vide8, whethw ele- 
mentary school or high school, without reference to 
the application of what the pnpils leam to any par- 
ticular vooation. Such a school as this commission 
has in mind, I take it, is a school which intends to 
dfivdop from the very banning the vocational 
purpose, and intends to shape all of its work in snch 
a way tiiat the vocational purpose will be preserved 
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thiooglioat. Tliat is to say, it would be natnnil, of 
coarse, for every boy who entered bucIi a school as 
this at fourteen or fifteen, or later, — it would be a 
natural and proper thing for him to declare his inten- 
tion to leani a trade; otherwise, faiB place would be 
in the bigh school, and not in euoh a school as this 
commiasion is likely to approve. 

In the second place, the value of the so-called 
academic studies, the mathematics, the trade-his- 
tory, the English, the sdence, — the value of all 
that to the prospective trade-worker is in the mo- 
tive, in the purpose with which it is pursued, and 
in the close relation of tbe work done in those 
studies to that purpose. General chemistry at phys- 
ics, for example, as such, would have comparatively 
little interest to a pupil going into the metal trades. 
What the metal-worker is particularly interested 
in is the chemistry or the physics which is appro- 
priate to his particular caUing. And when we come 
to drawing, the drawing which the printer or jew- 
eler uses is a different kind of drawing from that 
which the machinist needs or that which tbe car- 
penter needs. It is dear that the problems to be 
solved by the printer in his trade, the mathematical 
problems, tbe arithmetic say, of bis trade, is dif- 
ferent from the arithmetic <A the machinist or the 
arithmetic of the carpenter; and it is clear that 
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the geometry that the agricnltuiist needs is dif- 
ferent from the geometry of the machinist and of 
the caipenter. 

The difference, therefore, between instmction 
in these stndies in the ordinary school and in 
the school which provides education for a trade is 
clear. It is the bosiness of the general schools to 
give a general education. It is the business of a 
school which stands for the develojHnent of me- 
chanical skill and for the all-round development of 
the worhman in a trade to sht^ its work in snch 
a way that everything tiat is done in that school 
will help in the direction aimed at. Therefore, I 
thinb it is importuit to mi^e sure that aJl this 
academic instruction, which, for convenience, may 
be called theoretical instruction, that is, — the 
drawing, the chemistry, the physics, the English, 
the history, the mathematics, — all that theoret- 
ical instraction has its particular uses for the par- 
tionlar tradesmen. The general instruction of the 
high school is nseful for the boy who does n't yet 
know what educational career is ahead of him ; or 
for the boy who has a longer ednoational career 
before him, and can wait a long time to find what 
parttcnlar portions of the chemistry, histoiy, and 
the rest are of special value to him. 

We want, therefore, to do these things, — we 
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want to train the workman id the shop in such a 
waj that he gets all the prooeBses of his trade, in- 
stead of a single prooeBB. We want to prevent the 
develoionent of a narrow tradesman, — a narrow 
medianio. We want, so far as the school can do 
it, to start the develqimeot of an all-roond trades- 
man in his craft. The more he knows abont bis 
trade and its theoretical foundation, as well as the 
processes ctf it, the more likely he is to be the sort 
of workman we want. 

Now, I have sketched as definitdy as I could 
a very indefinite scheme ; and I think, perhiqe, I 
have stud enough to surest to you the sort of 
general plan which tlie commisuon has in mind as 
possible of working out, and as possible of adjusts 
ment to looal needs. It is dear that this com- 
mnnity, for example, will need a school for tnun- 
ing for the trades different from that needed by 
the city of Attleboro, for example, or needed by 
another city whose industries are totally different 
from those of this city. Therefore, it b quite im- 
possible to say in advance what the precise nature 
of such a school would be, until a given com- 
munity sets furtib what its particular needs are, 
and suggests the development of plans to meet 
those particular needs. Then the commission can 
deal specifically with those particular needs as they 
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arise, and either approve, or approve with modi- 
ficatioiu, or decline to approve, as the case may 
be, sncli echemeB as may be presented. 

I think I have said enough, gentlemen, to start 
the ball rolling. We shall be glad to get from jtm 
your own point of view, and to answer the ques- 
tions that yon may raise if we can. Mr. Morse, 
our secretary, is a man who is himself skilled in 
sevnal trades, and knows the work of the trades 
as most of the rest of as do not ; and he reminds 
me of one very important feature of our plan of 
which I neglected to speak. 

There are a great many men now employed, of 
i^es from eighteen or nineteen to perhaps forty, 
and even older than that, who feel that they want 
farther instruction ; who feel that they need in- 
struction for their own improvement and for the 
betterment of their chances in the industrial world. 
Those men, of course, are unable to leave their 
vrork in the daytime ; consequently, such a school 
as I have been talking about would provide instruc- 
tion in the evening for men of that class. We have 
no doubt that the number of men who wonld aviul 
themselves of such evening instruction wonld be 
considerable. The experience of the two public 
evening schools of trades in Hua state, namely, the 
one at Sprii^ifield and the one at Cambridge, and 
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the erening classes of the T. H. C. A. the conutry 
over, and of other phihnthropiee, shows that there 
is a widespread demand for that kind of instmotion. 

While I am on this point I may as well also re- 
fer to what some of you may have already availed 
yoniselves of, namely, the correspondenoe schods. 
The extraordinary sacoeas of these schools is $a 
indication d the earnest desire of many workmen 
to improve themselves in their several vocations. 
Such a school as we are jdauning ongbt to put at 
every man's elbow the kind of scbocJ that he now 
tries to get by corroHpondenoe ; and if any of yon 
have experienced the disadvantages of instruotioa 
by correspondence, you know better than I how 
great they are. They are very great, but soch in- 
struction is better than nothing. 

As you gentlemen are also aware, this movement 
is not confined to Massachnsetta, though Massaehu- 
setts, fortonatelj, is the first state which has taken 
st^ to secure industrial schools. There has been 
formed recently a national society for the promo- 
tion of indostrial education, and this national 
society is arousing widespread interest and is secur- 
ing strong support. It is likely to have a decided 
infinence on the development of industrial education 
throughout the country. 

Kow, what we are all ctmoemed about is, that 
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tbis industrial education dull be what it onght to 
be ; that it shall be wise ; that it shall be beneficial ; 
that it shall acoompliah what we are aiming at; 
that it shall promote the best interests of the em- 
ployer and the employee. About a month ago I was 
in ProTidenoe, and they are moving in Rhode Island 
toward seonring a commission umilar to the cme 
which Massaehuaetts has. About two weeha ago I 
was in Syracuse, and I found that in New York 
State tliey are be^nning to moYe in predsely the 
direction in which we are moving in Massachusetts. 
But Massachusetts is in the lead. Naturally we be- 
lieve that Massaohnsetts ought to be in the lead, 
and keep the lead ; so that in all onr indnstries we 
shall turn out the best products and famish the 
best conditions for the workingmao. The two things 
inevitably go together. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AND 
SOCIAL PROGRESS' 

This Commissioa on Ltdostrial EdacatioD, ap- 
pointed by GoTsntoF Guild, is the result o£ a 
reoommeDdation made by a preTious ooimnisBioii 
appointed by Gorernor Donglaa. That previoiu 
oommission was appointed to investigate the indns- 
tries of the state and the needs of indostrial educa- 
tion throughont the state. That tbey aeoomplished. 
Th^ published their report in April of last year, 
and a very valuable document it is, one of the best 
ednoational documents -which, I think, has been 
pablished in this country for many years. They 
recommended the pass^e of a law directing the 
Governor to appoint a commission to continae in- 
Testations into industrial needs and into the 
methods <^ indnatrial education, and particularly 
to promote tiie establishment and maintenance of 
sobools for industrial education throughout the 
commonwealth ; and yon see before you this com- 
mission, appointed by Governor Guild in accord- 
ance with the stetute. 

* LitrodnetecjBaauiki Kt > Conf ereikoa widi CStiMM,«tKtt*- 
fldd, JaoaHT U, 1907. Bapwtod itewigi^liioallT. 
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Governor Guild's oommiaaion was organized in 
September; aiLd since that time die oommission has 
been busily engaged in acquainting itsdf with tlie 
conditions thronghout the state, — with the desires 
of the people in difEerent loctditiea, and with what 
could be expected in the near future iu tiie way 
of schools to respond to the needs which different 
localities may feeL 

I suppose, Mr. Churman, in response to your 
invitation that I should take my own method to 
put before this oouference what there is of interest 
in our minds ooncemiug industrial education, I 
may, if yon please, begin with a somewhat g^ieral 
sketch of ihe development of Massaohosetts, and 
of the appearance of new educational needs as that 
development has gone on ; and of the fact that up 
to the present time those new educational needs 
have not been met hy suitable educational institu- 
tions, — that is, by suitable schools. 

All of you axe aware that reading, writing, and 
arithmetio formed the prt^ramme of studies, or 
"course of study," of the colonial school; aod that, 
as the colonies developed, expanded In territory, and 
increased mightily in their occupations and in their 
various industries, the extent of territory and the 
growth of their activities brought, among other 
things, an influx of immigration. Now, these for- 
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eignerB needed to be assimilated ; and for that pnr- 
pose it waa seen that the histoiy of this nation, — 
how it has come to be what it is, what it stands 
for, what the ideals of this ooimby are, — it was 
seen that it wa^ important to teach this to the 
people o(Hning to this country and expecting to be- 
come citizens ; and so history became one of the 
studies in the ordinary school programme. So, too, 
with the extension of territory and the relations 
which this country came to have with foreign 
nations it was found that geography was an essen- 
tial study. Up to that time get^raphy had not re- 
o^Ted much attention in the common schools oi 
Hie land ; bnt as soon as oar territory began to 
expand, and we came to have relations with other 
nations, it was seen that gec^raphy was a desirable 
thing to put into the prc^ramme of atodies. Not 
long alter that people b^an to gather in cities, 
and what had onoe been lastly a rural population 
became largely an urban population, and that is 
particularly true of Massachusetts. With the de- 
velopment of an urban population there grew up, 
of coarse, a new series of educational needs. Boys 
and girls who had been bred in the country and 
who bad Tarions tasks to perform aboat the house 
and the fann had learned to use their hands and 
to direct their hands by their heads. When people 
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moved into the citieB tbe opportnnity for snch 
traming was greatly diminiBhed, ao that at last 
that kind of education vae largely wanting ; some- 
times to-day it la wholly wanting. The effect of 
that is, of conrse, to make our school ednoation 
one-sided. The education of the schools was acar 
demic, as we sometimes say ; that is to say, it was 
literaiy, bookish, — did not reach the whole boy or 
the whole gixL It was a good education for its 
time, because of the home conditions of the chil- 
dren, whether in the country or in the villages, 
where our people then lived lai^ely, or in very 
small cities ; but with the growth of cities the edu- 
cation afforded in the existing schools had become 
inadequate. 

Ifow, the point I am trying to make is this: the 
school system of any state is a growth ; that it is a 
growth in response to educational needs as they 
appear; and that that state has &.e best educa- 
tional system which dearly recognizes those needs, 
and then adjusts its educational institutions, its 
schools, so as to meet those needs. 

Early in the nineteenth century Massachusetts 
began to be more and more a manufacturing com^ 
mnnity, — it was no longer a farming communily 
to the extent to which it had been ; and this change 
has oontiDued, until, as you know, Massachosetta 
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is to-day largely dependent for its prosperity, for 
its very exiHtenoe, on its indastriea, on the way in 
vhich tliose indnetries meet the needs of oar people 
and of other people whom we wish to sell goods to. 

And that brings me, of conrse, to the point of 
which I wish to speak; namely, the need of sup- 
plying the kind of edooation whioh would enable 
ne to produce goods whioh we find satisfactoiy 
oorselves and which would enable as to compete in 
the markets of the world, and at the same time to 
piodace men worthy of Massachasetts and of any 
part of the world. In other words, the new educa- 
tional need which has arisen is a school that will 
train men and workers and citizens. Oui present 
schools are doing excellent work; they are doing 
all they can do; and &.ey are doing it better than 
they ever did it before. Some of yoa may have 
heard from time to time a compl^t that the pub- 
lic schools of to-day are no longer doing the solid 
work whioh they did a generation ago. It isn't 
true. There are some persons, impervious to evi' 
deuce, who insist that the public schools are not 
doing as good work to-day as they did a genera- 
tion ago. Some of you may have heard of an in- 
▼est^tion in a town of this stat« a couple of 
yeiu^ ago. That town was Springfield. The super- 
intendent of schools diaeovered some examination 
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papers of more than a generation ago, — some 
papers in geography, arithmetic, and spelling. Now, 
those same examination qoestions were asked of 
the papils in the schools to-day ; and the results 
of those examiaationa were ever so much better 
than they were when the same questions were 
answered a generation or more ago. The same ex- 
perimeDt was tried in Boston in a number of 
schools; it was tried in other towns in Massaobn- 
sette; our friends in Kew York heard of it, and 
tb^ tried it; in other parts of die country the 
same experiment has been tried, — and always with 
simihff results. I insist, therefore, that in the mat- 
ter of arithmetic and spelling and geography we 
have proved that the schools are doing better work 
to-day than they did a generation ago. 

My point is this: that the public-«chooI system 
is not only doing the work which it did a genera- 
tion a^j and doing it a great deal better, but it 
has been obliged, on account of the change in eda- 
cational needs, to do a great deal more and to do 
it well. Bat with all that, and because of it, the 
existing public schools are no longer able to cope, 
unaided, with the educatioual problem which con- 
fronts uB to-day; this problem, namely, of so tnun- 
ing oar workers that they will be the best kind of 
workers which this country can produce, and that 
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at the same time they will develop the conditioDg 
which go with incieaeed efficiency, — that is to 
say, inoreaeing w^es and steady employment. I 
take it that everyhody will agree with me that one 
of the greatest blessings in this world is a steady 
job and the prospect of an increasing income. 

The purpose of indnstrial edacation, as I see it, 
is this: to provide a kind of ednoation for the 
worker which will benefit him, and at the same 
time, of coarse, benefit the employer, — benefit the 
employer and benefit the workman, and so benefit 
the society of which they are both parts. 

The question arises, of course, first, how this 
is to be done ; in what sort of schools such an edu- 
cation as I am sketching in the roughest outline 
may be provided. 

You are aware that up to the age of fourteen 
the children are by law obliged to go to school, 
and under certain conditions they are obliged to 
go to school until sixteen ; but up t» fourteen you 
know that all of them are obUged to go to the 
ordinary public schools. That is a wise law. Now, 
after fourteen, if tiiey can remun in school, they 
may at present go to high school. The high school 
is an institution for general education ; that is to 
say, it is an institution for an education that does 
not prepare for any particular occupation; it is 
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an institution witlumt tlie vocational aim, wiUiont 
tiie vocational purpose. 

Now, any kind of an institution for industrial edu- 
cation must have a vocational purpose ; that is vhj 
it ezists. It aims to equip tlie person who follows 
the oonne of instmction in that school so that he 
can realize that vocational purpose ; that is, so that 
he can get himseU ready for a vocation, and be- 
come pTogresaively useful in it. What I described 
a little while ^o as an opportunity for a steady job 
and an increasing wage is the result. 

The last commission, to whioh I referred at the 
outset, showed that there are at this moment in 
Massachusetts at least twenty-five thousand boys 
and ^rls between the ages of fourteen and sixteen 
who are either idle or at work ; and it showed that 
of that large number a large proportion entered 
various kinds of juvenile employment, like driving 
a wagon, running an elevator, being an of&ce boy or 
an errand boy, or some other kind of juvenile occu- 
pation, in which they remain for several years ; and 
when they get to be eighteen or nineteen or twenty 
yeus of age their earning capacity is very little more 
than when they began, because they have not leaned 
something in which they oould make progress. The 
report of the Douglas Commission showed also that 
a latge proportion of these boys aod girls would 
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have remained in school if there vas to be had in 
that school the preparation for a life occupation 
which would afford them jnst the thing I hare been 
talking about, — steady employment and the pros- 
pect of a rising wage. Now, the parents are easily 
determined in this matter by the attitude of the 
children, and many parents were shown to be in 
favor of having the children in schooL I repeat, the 
parents desire their children to remain in sehooL 
But abont the time a youngster is fourteen or fif- 
teen years of age, an inactive life does not appeal 
to him ; moreover, a life in which he is under a kind 
of control, which does n't seem to him to prqwre 
him for the work on which he is to enter, does n't 
appeal to him ; a school whose um is only general 
education does n't appeal and cannot appeal to a 
large proportion of boys or to a considerable num- 
het of girls. 
/ One of the fundamental principles on which our 
I education is based is that there should be equal op- 
1 portunities for all, — opportunities for those who 
] can go to college, and also appropriate opportuni- 
ties for those who cannot go to college. But up to 
this time the bookiah education of the schools has 
been adequately adapted tmly to those who can 
follow a long educational career ; we have not yet 
made adequate provision tn our school system for 
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the edncation of those who mnBt b^in to eara their 
living early. 

Another reamn — on which I most delay briefly 
— why these schools for indostrial edncation are 
important is this : those boys who enter the jarenile 
occupations at fonrte^t or fifteen, who remain in 
them or shift aboat from one to the other in an aim- 
less fashion, are likely to forget, by the time they 
enter on fnll manhood, what schooling they had np 
to fourteen or fifteen. They are apt to be worse off 
educationally than they were when they left school ; 
they have not been under systematic educational 
inflaence for a number of years ; they have had no 
occasion to apply what learning they have had ; and 
the consequence is that what they bad acquired by 
tiie time they were fourteen or fifteen years of age 
is lately dissipated. Many of them are worse o£E 
for tbeir ezperienoe ; that is to say, the habits which 
they have acquired during that time, — the habit 
of indolence, tbe lack of a definite purpose, the fail- 
ure to found or to look forward to founding a home 
as well, — all these things work against their being 
the kind of citizens we want. 

Now, foreign nations, especially the continental 
nations of Europe, recc^ized this long ago. They 
have supplied an institution which they call the 
" continuation school," which requires boys — and 
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girls too, for that matter, but bo^s espedall; — to 
be in Bchool for several years longer after tiiey go 
to work. 

I want to come rapidly to my oonolueion, becanse 
I don't want to hold you too long with these intro- 
ductory remarks ; but I do want to start the discus- 
sion in a way that will enable yon to feel, when you 
go avray from here, that the subject has been as 
thoroughly disoussed as it may be disoossed in a 
single evening, with such help as the commission 
can give. 

The question is this : What kind of a school do 
we want in order to meet this educational need 
which I have been referring to, — in order to eqmp 
these boys who won't stay in the schods; who won't 
go to the high school ; who drift into all kindsof 
juvenile oconpations where tbey are not so much 
needed, and who at eighteen or nineteen are not 
able to do the work which they ought to do — 
or even at twen^ or twenty-one — for their own 
benefit and the benefit of society? What kind of a 
school do we need to help these boys and girls to 
such a pre^>aration for a vocation that will, in the 
first place, give them a -vocational purpose ; in the 
second place, enable them to select their vocation ; 
and, in the third place, equip them for their voca- 
tion, and at the same time give them such general 
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training aa everj dtizen, eveej nun, onglit to 
Iiave? 

Suppose that we estalilisli an indastrial school ; 
and, by the way, that is a veiy different thing from 
the imuiTi ftl-train ing Bcho<^ The mannal-trtuning 
high school is a veiy valuable edncational instita- 
tion, but it is again an institntion for general eda- 
oation, not for vocational education. The ezperioLoe 
of manual-training high schools shows ns that veiy 
fev of the gradoates go into the indostries ; they 
go to some higher institution, to some technical 
school ; and few find their way into the industries ; 
and that is what is to be expected. Mannal trun- 
ing is so general that it does not equip for a par- 
tioalar vocation, and is not intended to. It is a 
means of educating the boy with the processes of 
construction and with the use of concrete materials ; 
just as chemistiy is a means of educating the Ix^ 
by the use of diemicals and the processes of the 
obemical laboratory ; just as Latin is a means of 
educating the boy by the means and method of 
langnag&«tudy ; just as history is a means of edu- 
cating the boy by the materials and the methods of 
instruction in history. All of that means that in 
each of those studies there is a certain knowledge 
not to be got from other studies, and there is a cer- 
tain development of power which those studies bring 
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that other studies do not. But some bo^s cannot 
be edacated by book studies alone ; and they can 
be educated by the studies which the manual-train- 
iug school afiEordfl. In other words, what I have 
been saying is this : the manual-training high school, 
however good it may be, is a means of general edu- 
cation, and is very valuable as enoh ; thousands of 
boys since the manual-training schools began Have 
had a high-school education who never would have 
gone to a high sdiool if it were not for tihe manual 
training given. 

Now, then, to come specifically to what I have 
been approaching two or three times, what kind of 
a 8oho<d would this industrial school be ? Whatever 
it is, it moat be a school adapted to the locality 
where it is found ; no other school wonld answer. 
In general terms, it wonld be something like this : 

For the boys from fourteen to sixte^i it would 
be a kind of preparatory schooL It would also 
provide much shop instmotion resembling manoal 
training, bnt this work wonld be much closer to the 
trades than the Tnnnnn l truning in a manual-train- 
ing high scbooL It would also teach, of course, 
physios and chemistry, but the physics and ohem^ 
istry which underlie the trades. It would teadi 
history, bat particularly the history of trade and 
cmnmeroe, and especially the history of industiy, 
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otHnmerce, and sgricnlture in MasBachiuetts. It 
would teacli, of course, mAihematics and book- 
keeping; every man ought to have a knowledge of 
bookkeeping, in order to cany on big own afFurs 
satisfactorily. It would also teadi, of couise, the 
drawing which would underlie the shop work, and it 
would teach English. When, after about two years, 
we have found out whether the boy has what we call 
mechanical capacity and mediauical dexterity, the 
right kind of capacity to learn a trade, and possi- 
bly what trade, — when we hare found that out as 
well as we can in the first two years, the boy would 
tiien begin in our school to learn a specific trade: one 
of the building trades, the machinists' trade, or, in an 
appropriate community, the jeweler's trade, or what 
not. Fnan that point on, the education of the b<^ 
would be e^)ecialized, woidd closely follow the actual 
work of his trade. The expectation is also that the 
boy would learn not only the processes of lus trade, 
the chemistry and the physics which underlie it, the 
mathematics and drawing that imderlie it, — he 
would learn the history of his trade and its relation 
to other trades, and he would learn to use the Eng- 
lish language so as to express himself easily and 
correctly on matters of interest to him, and he 
would also know something dE the dismterested 
pleasure to be derived from good literature. He 
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vonld get, first of all, that kind <A all-round traiit- 
ing that would give him a oomprehenuTO and in- 
tensiTe interest in his vooation ; that would enahle 
him to nndfirstand it as the man who works with 
his hands only, and not with his head, does not and 
cannot nnderetand it. His interest would be akin to 
that which the professional man has in his oocnpa- 
tion, — the engineer in his work, the lawyer in his. 
Snoh a school would, however, do more for the 
pnpil than to oultiTate his industrial intelligence 
and meohaiiioal skill. It would increase the signifi- 
cance of his life both within and without the shop, 
and would tend to make of him an enlightened and 
pn^iesdve American citiaen, as well as a superior 
workman. Such men would be of great use to their 
fellow workmen, as well as to their emplc^ers. 
Whatever discontent they might feel would be en- 
lightened discontent, — a kind of discontent that a 
democratic society like ours has always respected. 

Who oould donbt that such a school as that would 
turn into the field workers of a much greater ability 
than the workers we have now? Wbo can doubt 
that the employer would be glad of snoh employees, 
and that together they would turn out products far 
superior to those which we make now? Some of you 
know that some of its industries are already leaving 
Massaohusetts. It is |«et^ dear tiiat if Massaohu- 
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Betts ia to liold its own among prosperous oommn- 
niUes, and to grow in prosperity so that the workers 
may always find work and the employers always 
find opportunities for the profitahle inrestment of 
their capital, MafisaehoBetts mnst take the lead in 
prododng the finest and highest grade of goods. 
Such goods can be produced only by the beet work- 
men, working nnder the moat faroral^ conditions. 
Superior workmen and good industrial oonditions 
depend in large port on industrial education. It is 
the chief means of developing men, workers, and 
citizens, and so adding to the prosperity of the 
entire state. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL CONTINUATION 
SCHOOLS OF MUNICH' 

SmcB 1900 the city of Maoicli has gtadually been 
tratuforming its " oontinaation BohoolB" for ele- 
mentary-school gradoates (cxirresponding to our 
grammaF4chool gradnates) into elementary tech- 
nical BchooU for apprentices in the trades and in 
business. The city now (190T) niMnt«iiin thirfy- 
eight different kinds of these schools, as follows: In 
1900 were opened schools for bntchers, bakers, 
shoemakers, chimney-sweeps, and barbers; in 1901, 
for woodturners, glaziers, gardeners, confectioners, 
wagon^nakers and blacksmiths, tuLirs, photognu- 
phers, interior decorators, and painters' materials ; in 
1902, for hotel and restaurant wmters, coachmen, 
painters, paperhangers, bookbinders, potters and 
stove-setters, watchmakers, olockmakera, jewelers, 
goldsmiths, and silTersmiths; in 1903, for foundry- 
men, pewterers, oopperanuths, tinsmiths and plumb- 
ers, stucco-workers and marUe cutters, wood-«arT- 

1 Thk Inief d—nription of bd important ezpaiiiiiNit in Bdnn- 
tioo warn fint printed in the Boston IVanKript, and wtunnTuntlT 
nprinted in Ou SeAod Stoitm at Chiragw. 
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ere, coopers, saddlers and leather- workers; and in 
1905, tor bnaneas apprentices, pnnters and l^pe- 
setters, lithograplLerB and engravers, boilding-iron 
and ornamental-iron workers, nutdiine-inakers, me- 
chanics, cabinet-makers, masons, stone-cntters, and 
carpenters. 

The indnstries represented by these schools are 
the chief indoBtiies of the city of Mimioh, with ooe 
exertion, — beer, — for the manufacture of which 
only higher instraotion is given, under other anft- 
pices. Munich has half a million inhabitants, and 
therefore approaches Boston in size. It is not, how> 
ever, like Boston, a city of great industries and 
immense business interests, nor is it surrounded by 
a suburban populatitm like that of Boston. It is a 
great town, latlier than a great (ufy, and life there 
is admirably described by the Grerman word gemut- 
lich — comfortable and companionable. 

That, in spite of the absence of great industries 
and great bneiness enterprise, it nevertheless main- 
tains a unique and whdly admirable system of 
technical (XHitinoation schools, whereby those who 
must leave school at about thirteen or fourteen 
years of age are well trained for tiie several call- 
ings on which they enter, ii dae partly to the gen- 
eral principle universally reec^;iuzed in Germany, 
that effideiu^ in any calling, frcHU chinmey-«weep- 
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iog to watchmakiiig, requires special truning for 
that particular calling ; bat cUefly to the energetic 
and far<sighted ci^eaperintendent of schools (^Stadt 
Sch/tdraf), Dr. George Kersohensteiner, who sav 
that tlie ordinary ctaitinaation schools failed to sup- 
ply a much-needed technical training for beginners 
in the trades and in business. He also saw that a 
lai^ part of the education reoeiTcd by the children 
who had to go to work when only thirteen or four- 
teen years old was lost for want of further educa- 
ticm between that time and early maturity. He also 
recc^nized, what we see very dearly, that the ordi- 
nary training of the usual continuation schools (cor^ 
responding to our evening schools) failed to hold 
the interest and attention, as well as to meet the 
pressing neadfi (A most of those for whom they were 
int^ided. 

He also recognized the enormons importance of 
keeping young people between the ages of thirteen 
or fourteen and seventeen or eighteen under sys- 
tematic ednoational influence for the moral and 
social wel&re of these young people, as well as for 
their technical efficiency. He saw that by combin- 
ing good general education, good technical educa- 
tion, and good edocation in the rights and duties 
of citizenship, at an age when dtizenship begins 
to have a real significance to the young, he might 
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expect to exert on them a pennanmt influenoe for 
good — moral, intellectual, and tecbnioaL 

He wTot« a brilliant paper baaed on a cornpt^ 
henBive investigation into the exiating industrial 
Bchools of Europe, and both the resolts of his in- 
vestigation and the anbaequent paper vere pub- 
lished. His paper was entitled "The Ednoation of 
Gen&an Youth for Citizenship "(j^foafs&ur^ef^tcAe 
Erziehamg der Deutsehen JvgenS). It was sab- 
mitted by him in competition for a prize offered 
by the Boyal Academy for the Dissemination of 
Useful Knowledge (^Konigtiche Ahademie der Ge- 
Tneinnutzigen WiBBenschq/ien'), in Erfurt. In this 
paper he answered the question proposed by the 
Academy, "How can we best train our young moi 
for citizenship during the interval between their 
graduation from the elementary school and their 
entrance into the army?" His paper won the prize. 
Thereupon, he n^ed his city to transform tlie ex- 
isting continnatitm sctxxJs (corresponding to oor 
evenii^ elementary schools) into technical contin- 
oation schools. His appeal to the autiunities of 
Munich and of the state (Bavaria) was snccessfnl, 
and the present admirable scheme of Munich's 
JFachliche For&^urtgaackulen (Industrial Con- 
tinuation Schools) is the resnlt. These schools are, 
in very mauyinstaaoes, not eveiung schools. Ascon- 
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tinnatioii-school education is compulaory for three, 
sometiinee f otir, yean in Bavaria for all elementaiy- 
scbool giadaates, tihe law requires employers to ^ve 
Uieir employees the necessary time — six to trelre 
hours s week, depending on the school — to attend 
the continuation schools. Each pupil is required to 
attend the oontinnation school planned for the trade 
or bnsineas in irtucb he has found employment. If 
a youth is not employed in trade or business, he 
must attend the old-fashioned oontinnation sohoola, 
of which several still exist. It was my good fortune 
to visit several of these schools during tlie past 
winter. Every facility was afforded me by Dr. 
Kersohensteiner, and especially by his first assist- 
ant, Inspector Sdmiidt, to enable me to see these 
schods just as they are. 

The whole series of schools ia too new to enable 
tliem all to t>e equally efficient, yet it is safe to say 
that no more promising educational scheme has ever 
been set on foot anywhere ; and the snocess attend- 
ing the opening of the first of these schools in 1900 
led tlie city to extend them with constantly increas- 
ing snooesB, until now there are forty of them. 

The technical instruction in these schools is, at 
present, ^ven in most instances by a member <A 
the trade or business concerned. The remiunder of 
the instmotion is given by some of the day-school 
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teachera, except tlie instractioti in reli^on, wUch 
is given by a Boman Gaiholio priest, or by a Pro- 
testant clergyman, or by a rabbi, eacb to the people 
of his futh. In my opinion diis instmction in re- 
ligion is badly given, and quite without valuable 
effect. But it is required by law. 

As it happens that many good trade-workers and 
business men cannot teaoh well, the city is encour- 
aging trained teachers to leam the several trades ; 
it grants them leave of absence for this purpose, 
and some prepress in this direction is being made. 

Each school is in charge o£ a committee responsi- 
ble to the general school authorities, and special 
pains are taken to secure the best citizens for these 
committees, and especiaJlj to secure the best repre- 
BMitatives from the trade or business for which a 
school stands, and there are always representatives 
from ihe teaching force on each committee. In this 
way each school tends to serve progresrively the gen- 
eral and technical ends for which it exists, and is, 
of course, in each case, kept in close touch with 
the particular needs of, and the special progress in, 
the particular trade or business which the sdiool 
serves. 

The following prognunmes give an outline of the 
work done in two of these schools : — 
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OONTDrUATIOM SCHOOL FOR BOSIHEBS APFREMTlCBfi 







HOUM FEB WbBJC 


BlUDOM 
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1 

i 
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1 


BeUgion 


1 

2 

3 

1 

1 


1 

2 

2 

1 
1 
2 

1 


1 

I 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

2 


1 


Bookkeeping 

Bankiiig and eiohange 






and.tudyof 




Writing 




Total 


8 


10 


10 


6 



' ill tlie problsma an t&ken from tiie aotnsl hxaHuam in Thioti 
tiia painli of a given grODp an engaged. 

* Reading i> genenl, bnt mncli of it perbuna to boidiiesB oareeia 
and to the portionlar bo^esa in whioh the pnpila ara engaged. 

' The taw matetiali and alio the maoufaatiired pradaot an 
■tndied. OnegfToapiinateadot thia,i«oeiTeaiiutraationinlnaDer, 
banking, and flnauoe. 

* Peisonal and pnblio hygiene ; dntiea, rfgkts, and apportnnitiet 
of the apprsntioe ; belwTioT ; deralopment of trade ; tranaportatiaii 
and oommnnlaatjon in Qeimany ; trade organiutioiia ; capital and 
labor; ohambec of cammeroe, and induitrial exokange {Gtuiait 
Satnmer) ; oiiici, made aa oonoiete aa posdble. 
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OOHnHUATIOir SCHOOL K>B CAKPUTTIBS Am 



BuBjmoTB or 9nn>x 



n 



Arithmatu Bttd bo^JcMping' 
Reading and bndiieH oomporitio 
Stndiac in life and dtizenalup . 
Drawing 

(a) Carpenten 

{by Cabinat-maken . . . . 
Fnotioal TeobDologjp > . . . . 

(a) Carpenter 

(6) Catniietdnakera . . . . 

Total: (<i) Carpenter* . . . . 
(by Cabinet-inakert . . 



In addition to tJiese programniea the oitf publishes 
detailed desoriptionB of the worh done in each 
schooL Some of these oontinnation schools are pro- 
vided with a pi^aratoiy jBar, becaaae etementaiy- 
sehool pupils are obliged to pass only seven grades 

> Aa befon, Um work in tridunetie eonaiiti ol the aetnal pro- 
Uema of the trade eonoetned, here of the problem* aotnaHj to be 
aolved by oaipoatw* and calnuet-maketSi 

' Studj of wood*, tocil*, maehinei^ and their ean and iwm. 
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oi the eight grades piorided for the elementaijr 
Bchook ; most papils who have not taken the voltm- 
tary diglith gtade aie put into the preparatotyclaas 
of the oontiniiation aohool. 

These progranmies are given here in ontline only. 
But they may serve to call attention to the impor- 
tant daas of schools which they illustrate, and the 
study of further details cannot foil to be of use to 
those whose duty it may be to plan similar schools 
for their own city and state. 

The sdhools described are for boys, but a large 
industrial oontinttatitHi school for girls, with twodivi- 
nons, — one for honsehdd or domestio training, and 
one for business training, — is already in existence. 

Certun ooncIusicHis suggest themselves as the 
result of a stndy of these schools, namely : — 

(1) Th^ solve the problem of how to keep 
nnder appropriate ednca^onal influence during their 
period of adolesoeooe that great body of youth who 
are obliged to leave school when only thirteen or 
fourteen years old. 

(2) There is in them complete utilization of edu- ' 
oational t^tportanity hy the pupils. There is no 
eccmomic or educational waste. Attendance b^i^ 
oompnlsory, punctuality and regularity of attend- 
ance are assured. 

(3) The programme of studies tor each kind of 
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apprentice school is strictly limited in scope to an 
essential minifmini of sabject-matt«r, general and 
technioal; and tlie natnre of thia Babjeot-tnatter is 
well adapted to the end in new, namely, tfae exten- 
sion of tfae yontli's education as an individual and 
as a dtizen, and the fonndaticm of progresBiTe in- 
terest and technical skill in his chosen calling. 

(4) All the teadmrs, except the shop-work or 
technical teachers, being tnuned teachers (elemen- 
taiy-sohool teachers), the methods are generally ex- 
oellent, snd the restdts correspondingly good. This 
is, of oonrse, another reason why there is so littla 
eoommuo and educational waste. 

(5) Only youth already in service are members 
of these schools. 

(6) Since representativeB of the sereral trades 
and businesses are on the governing boards of the 
several schools, the technical work should be, and 
probably is, determined by the actual contemporary 
needs of the several vocations represented by the 
schools. 

(7) The schoob embody a welldeflned pcJioy 
that underlies all forma of activity in Germany, 
namely, that every efficient v<n-ker, wltetiier in 
trade, business, or profession, requires general edu- 
cation and, also, teohnioal preparation for the par- 
ticular work he is to do. 
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PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF 
HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS' 

What ought a high-Boliool teacher to be, and what 
tmuing sbonld he have? He ' should be a man of 
good personal qualitiee ; and he ehould posBeBs sound 
general scholarship, together with superior attain- 
ments in Btmie one field of human learning iodad- 
ing the OBef ul arts or the fine arts ; be should be an 
efficient class-room teacher and manager of pupils ; 
he should have a professional outlook or horizon ; 
he should look forward to leadership in his profes> 
sion, and be a useful and helpful infiuenoe in the 
community where his lot is oast. 

PEBSONAI, QUALrriEB 
Some persona ought never to be teachers. Hence, 
it is our dntj as guardians of the teaching profes- 
sion to keep such persons out of that profeasion if 
we oao, whatever their training may be; as well as 
to encourage and even, on occasion, to persuade 
others to enter it. 

1 C<»ittibated to the Report of tli« CommittM of S«T«ateeii of 
the NatioDAl Edootioul AMoeUtioti (1907)- 

* For tlie uke of bnTit; the maMnline prononu only b nted. 
The eutira paper applies to vomen a* well ai to men. 
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To say nothing of snoh disqualifying and almost 
unmentionable oharacteristios as habitnal untidiness 
in person or diess, and chronio bad taste, it is clear 
that one vho has an inborn incapacity for good 
sense or fine feeling ; persistent bad manners ; an 
irritaUe or gloomy or despondent disposition; a 
stolid or sln^ish mind, incapable of inteQectmil 
eothosiasms and a healthy, discriminating optiminn ; 
a narrow riew of men and aCurs — that one who 
is a mere bookworm or a pedant ; or an intellectoal 
or moral prig, incapable of winning or holding the 
respect or regard of his ooUeagnes or his pnpils, 
an egotbt, or a self-seeker — it is dear, I say, that 
one who is unmistakably burdened with one or more 
of these disqualifying obaraotetisties ought to be 
kept out of the teaching profession. 

On the other hand, it would be absurd to set up 
requirements impossible of realization. What we 
want, first of all, in candidates for the teaching pro- 
fesuon are the qnalities tJiat mark the gentleman 
or the lady; then we want physical vigor, moral 
health and strength, and intellectual attainments 
and power. In other words, we want good personal 
qaalities,good health,and good general and technical 
education. If, in addition, we occaeionally secure 
the " bom teacher," we shall be as happy as mem- 
bers of other professions are when the oooasimial 
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rant aois appears. In wliat follows, good personal 
qualities in the prospectiTe seoondaiy-sohool teaoher 
aie assumed. M; task is to set forth in some detail 
what the pieliminary truning of sueh a penon 
should he to insure a good d^ree of effioienoy at 
the outset of his career as a teacher, progressive 
skill in teaching, and a broadening and deepening 
interest in and insight into his profession — such 
a training as we may reasonably expect will pro- 
mote increasing professional nsefolness, in the 
broadest sense of that term, as tame goes on. 



The first element of the teaoher's professional 
equipment is adequate scholarship — scholarship 
that is at oaoe broad and deep. This general propo- 
sition is, (A course, a oommonplaoe. But the sort of 
scholarship here meant is of such fundamental and 
far-reaching importance and is so often wanting in 
bigb-Bohool teachers, that one need not hesitate to 
disousB it in some detiul. The secondary-school 
teacher's scholarship must be broad in order that 
his intellectual eympathies nuiy be broad ; in order 
that he may have an appreoiative innght into the 
resources that he and his colleagues have at their 
command for the appropriate edncatioD of every 
pupil oonunitted to their charge ; and his scholar' 
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ship must; be deep enough in some one field in order 
to enable him to reveal the sense of mastery, the 
intellectaal enthnBiasm and power to bring about 
results, that kindle the same intellectual emotion and 
the same conscionsnesa of growing power over diffi- 
oultieB in his pnpiL The secondary-school teacher, 
more than any other, most impart liohnesg and 
breadth to his subject, no matter what it is. His pupil 
is old enough to appreciate the beat he can give him ; 
and unless checked or disappointed, he is usually 
heen enough to demand, or at least desire unceas- 
ingly an extension of the meaning, implication, and 
application of the results of his own study — of the 
significance of all he learns. And this demand or 
desire only the well-equipped teacher can meet. 

Not all pupils, it is true, manifest this eagerness 
to learn, and some are easily satisfied when tbey do. 
But a goodly proportion of die pupils have it and 
in most of them it can be aroused. Once started, it 
tends to grow. Whether it does grow or not de- 
pends on the teacher. Beauties in hteratnre or art 
not perceived by the pupil, or meanings nnsos- 
peoted 1^ him ; Uie nnsolved mysteries of science 
as well as its known wonders and established laws, 
and its far-reaching applications ; the fascination of 
mathematical truth, reasoning, and investigation in 
elementary as well as in advanced mathematics, to- 
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gether with the nevflr-eiiduig practical applioationa 
of mathematicB in scieoce aod in the industrisl and 
oonstmctiTe arts ; the constant bearing of history 
on the development of right oonoeptions of Ameri- 
can pnblio Berrioe ; the prooesaes and products of 
manual training, always interesting in themselves 
bnt capable of an interpretative significance tbat 
insures economic enlightenment and interest — to 
enable the pupil to realize these and other illamin- 
ating, steadying, and inspiring influences is the 
privilege and the duty of the high-scho(d teacher. 
And this duty cannot be adequately discharged by 
one who does not himself possess in full measure 
the resources of the subject he teaches. 

To mahe tiaa disooBsioD q>eoific, let us inquire 
now what ought to be the essential minimum of aca- 
demic training which a high-school teacher should 
possess. 

That oar future high-school teacher should secure 
a good high-school and college education goes with- 
out 8a3ring ; he must secure an equipment in scholar- 
ship at least four years in advance of his most 
advanced pupils. To this general proposition, I 
take it, every one will agree. But it will be neces- 
sary to examine this proposition more in detail. 

Every well-educated person should have, first of 
all, a good high-school education, such as is repre- 
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Bented, in Bubstance, by preparation for admisBioii 
to a good American college (provided the college 
allows a oonaiderable range of choice iB the atudies 
that may be offered for admission). If all the best 
Amariran ooll^;es were ready, as they should be, to 
aooept for admission any work well done, and cov- 
ering at least a year of fonr periods of prepared 
exercises per week, we could say that each pupil's 
worh should cover at least one year's work in each 
of the studies enumerated below as "prescribed 
studies," togetiier with two or three additional years 
of work in those studies (or groups of studies) 
which he prefers, as will be ptmted oat farther on. 
Since we have not yet attuned the educational mil- 
lennium, we should approximate the general scheme 
I^oposed in the following paragraphs as closely as 
possible. 

FBESCBIBED 8TCDIB8 
(The flgniM msMi so many clua ezeroiMi per veek. 
Doable period! are to be nndentood for the soienoei, when 
laboratorj work u required.) 

FKEPAKXD ClJlSS RXEBdSXS 

English 3 

Foreign langiisge 4 



(Algebra and geometrjr) .... 4 

Fhj'Bioil geography 8 

FbyuM 8 
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Anwrioui hittoiy 3 

Eoonomiij butoij or eoonomias . . 3 
GoremmeDt (oiTios) 3 96 

tnrPBXPXEED ciiAae exxbcissb 
Maaiutl trajning and dimwing ... 3 
Drawing and the blatorj of axt . . 2 

Mnii« 2 

FbTUOkl trainiug 8 (2 each fear) 

15 41 

From tlie offering of a good high school the papil 
should be required to choose, in addition to his 
prescribed stadies, thirty-fonr periods of prepared 
exercises, if he desires the diploma of the school. 
These thirty-four additional periods should be so 
ehosen that they are devoted chiefly to deepening 
and extending his knowledge and power in a small 
number of studies or gronps of related studies 
already nndertaken. Such a scheme of work seems 
to me to goarantee both necessary breadth and 
thoroughness, so far as these terms are applicable 
to high-school edncatifm. Now breadth and tbot^ 
onghness are the essential characteristics of a fnture 
teacher's scholarship. This pr<^ramme is accord- 
ingly well adapted to the needs of fntoxe teachers. 

On this basis our future teacher begins his 
college work. When he goes to college he will 
select his studies on the same general principles that 
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detennined his choice of work in the high 8clio<^ 
If he has not had this ratisfactoiy preoollegiate 
ednoatitm, if his precoll^iste tnuning has been too 
narrow, say, be will naturally have to saorifioe some 
of the time be would otherwise devote to his spe- 
cialty to snch studies as will giv9 him suffident 
breadth of training. If, on the other hand, bis pre- 
oollegiate training has been too widely dispersed, 
he will be nnable to make aucb progress in his 
specialty in cdlege as is here sn^ested. But neither 
of these things should happen in good high schools. 
That they do happen is an evidence of lack of 
insight and aim on the part of tke high-school 



For illostration, I sdect three typcal scbedoles 
of stndy from the number that might be given — 
one for a teacher of Englisb, one for a teacher of 
classics, and one for a teachw of physics. Each 
schedule represents the essential minimum of aca- 
demic truning a high-school teacher of the subject 
named should possess. Each of these schedules fills 
the entire time of an undergraduate working at the 
rate of five full oonrees (i, e, five studies at a time) 
each year — and no real student ought to attempt 
more. 

No provision is made in these schedules for tite 
study by the prospective teacher of his profession. 
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Ab this study is juBt as fundamental as tbe teaolier's 
study of " academic " subjects, it is dear that, in 
my view, undei^^ntduate study for the teacher is 
not enough. The essential minimum — alMut four 
full courses — of professional study, without which 
a young hi^-school teacher should never be recog- 
nized as such, is accordingly assigned to a year of 
graduate study. Since, however, it will be impossi- 
ble, for some time to come, to insist on this gradu- 
ate year in practice for all lugb-school teachers, 
those who find themselves obliged to restrict their 
training to their undergraduate careers ought to 
be required to take this essential miniimiTn of pro- 
fessional stu<Ues as undergraduates. What this 
essential minimum is, is given below. Such a com- 
promise between what ought to be ajid what can 
be reasonably demanded should, however, be re- 
cognized as temporary, and to be outgrown at the 
earliest possible moment. 

For a teacher of English: Tbe student enters 
college with three years of English, four of Latin, 
two of Cireek, two of German, and one year of 
French. This is a good linguisdo preparation for 
the prospective teacher of English. If he is less 
well equipped witli Latin and Greek, but has had 
better trumng in German and French, he will 
naturally give more time to the classics and less 
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time to modem langnagea, than is sn^ested below. 
But his training in classics (in the high scbcxd and 
ooU^e together) onght never to be less than foor 
years of Latin and two years c^ Greek, It is, of 
coarse, possible to enjoy Eaglisb literatore without 
some knowledge of the classics. But if a wonld-be 
teacher <^ English has had no classics at bH in his 
precoll^liate training, he most at least know Greek 
and Boman liteiatore tbonmgbly in translation. 
Even so, bowevw, he will find himself handicapped 
at every torn because he lacks the elementary phi- 
lological training, withont which thorough under- 
standing and appreciation of English are impossi- 
ble. That a teacher of English ought to possess 
Buob understanding and appreciation goes without 
saying. Hence, the scheme recommended seems to 
me a safe basis for general guidance. 

SCHEDULE OF COLLEGE BTDDIE8 FOB A. TRA.CHEB 
OF EKQLIBH 



Englidi 




Englid. 


WMtarj of Eoglkh litantun. Al«la- 




Ssum period to UuprsMiit d»r. 


laHa 






Lhy ; Terenoe : Audria, and Phon»fa> : 


I Tha >It«tiatiTM 1 
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or, Tadtwi Annals I-YI; Cktnllu: 
BeUetioni ; aad other poeti ; HraSM ; 
Satii«i and E^ntlM. 
1 Literahue. Hom«i : OdjMey, Fhtea- 
inan epiiade; EnrifdileB and Ariato- 
phanei: BosnaifnnnielsotediilaTi. Or, 
Plato : Apolt^y, Crito ; Ljmaa : n- 
leoted OTadonBi Elegiaa, lamlne, and 
L;ria Poeti: wleotioiB; Emipidei: 
IphigMiia anxme tlw Taniiana. Leo- 







BBOOHD TEAS 


BngUd. 
Bnglid. 
German 
EWnoh 
Soienoe 






Phyrdoal KeoKtaph; or freolo^r; or a 
half-Toar of botany >nd > balf-Tear of 
loiiloyy. 


ISngUd. 

GemuD or Trenoh 

Hl.tory 

Sodol<V7<"E«o»>Bi<" 


DabatinfT and pablio apeakins. 






rODBTH TKiB 


EnglU> 
Birtorr 




AmeriMn. 


>Tlia a 


IteraatlTai > 


ue to bs ebown la aooordaiuM with th* 
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orP»r<4o- HiMo.7 of modoD phnoMphT 


loCT 


cholow. 


iluiuta 





For a teacher of classics : The stodent enters 
coU^e with four years of ED^ish, four of Latin, 
three of Greek, and at least one year (d German 
and one year of French. It is usually impossible 
to accotnjdish this desirable preparation, togetiier 
with otlier work a high-school pupil ought to do, in 
four years, and it ought not to be attempted. It 
can be done in five years, however. 

SCHEDULE OF COLLEGE STDDIBB FOB A TBAOHEB 
OF CLASSICB 



ring-ItT*! Rhetorio uid eompodtian. 

Latin LiT7, Honws, Tarenoe. 

Modem Lkn^iugB Utamtnre and eampoddoii. 



PhTnoal gaognjilj, <tt C*ol<W7 i <" l>o^ 



SBOOITD TKAB 

Eogliilt HiBtot7 of Eng'lub litontor*. 

Latin Yirgil, loiiTOeB and litot&rj tnflnsnee. 

Greek PUto, Xenaphon, Lynai, Enriindea. 

Modern Ijmgnaga Liteiatme and oompadlion. 

Hutoc; Modern European or F.ngljili ; or life of 
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Stndy of a period of Itii{;Ii«b literatnr* ; 

Shakespeare. 
TaeltoB, Catnlliu, Horace. 
DamoaQieiiei, ^lUnliiTiaj^ ^inhjlm, 
SophoclM, the life o( the ancient 



Bngliih Kineteentli-oeutnrj literatara. 

Latin Componlion, one half-jear. 

Greek Compoddon, one hail-jeax. 

Greek The life of the anoient Greekg. 

nine Arti Hedioval and SenalMaiiDe. 

Fhiloaophyot ^eho- Eurtory of modsn ^uloaophy, or ele- 

logy mentary peyehology. 

Hie siaphaMOtiLatiniii thiaeoniMiBBliKhtlyereatat thanon 
Oteek, because relatively few teaohera of oUadw in toliool* are 
ealled npon to knov Greek ai well aa Ihey know I^tin. But the 
principle ia reoogniied that ateaoher of either of the anient olaa- 
■ici mnat haTO well itndied the other. 

For a teacher of phf sics : The student h&a 
offered among his admission snbjeotB advanoed al- 
gebra, solid geometiy and trigonometry, elementary 
physios, and at least two years of one modenk lan- 
guage, either Grerman or French. 
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flCHEDCIX or COLLSaE 8TDDIEB FOB A TEACBEB 
OF PHT8IC8 
raar tba« 



ll^M, 




a,„a^^r„nl. 






FUMudHlidiinlTttni. 


Phjd. 


KqiuimnUl pliii., o pi^l.! 1> 




»<lliT.i]vd^ 


a„,Mn 


Phri»lrf««i«.,. 




«I0»T>1> 


Hula, 


Hiitaiy of l&igliali lUomtnM. 


PtMdtttGMmM 






Calenloa. 


Fl>,d. 






oluuica («• halt-jMc). 


FkTdo 






J—). 


Fh,d«lQ.,MniI>iir 




Q~""I7 




I)~.iY 






rmmt tbak 


BIA^ 


HodnoKoiomorlloslkb. 


F].,.!. 








Fkuk. 


HMt (on* haU.yMr). 


Shop Work 


Coatnok. and npik of ikjiiul W- 




I>Ol>tM<0MlMU-rM(). 






&«iclon>Sn»mia 





rODRTH TKAB 
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FliTd. 


lliedionBipMulpiobUiD. 


niwAita 


HutoiTof. 


Pha-Tij 


Hltoj ol mod^ cbH,,^, 0. pT- 




d»i«s,. 



PEOFESSIONAL BTODIES 

So much for our student's general and special 
sclwlarship. The very fact that he is to be a teacher 
implies that he most be something more than a 
scholar, important as soholatsbip is. Soholarship 
is for him not only an end in itself, bnt a means 
to an end — that end being tihe use to be made 
of it in the interest of his pupil. This interest in- 
chides the exceedingly important discovery of the 
pupil's dominant tastes and capacities and the pro- 
gressive shaping of his education in accordance 
vith that discovery. 

This conception of the teacher's scholarship as 
an instnuneot in his hands for the good of his 
pnpil is the teacher's conception, not the scholar's. 
To endeavor to attain it ie the duty of every teacher. 
Ultimately it will determine Ms permanent attitude 
toward his work as a teacher — not merely to this 
or that part of it, bnt all of it. 

Now this professional attitude is very rardy the 
oatf^wth of scholarship alone; indeed, schdar- 
ship may even prevent its development. Very few 
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young gradoates hare even an inkling of it ; and 
most yonng doctors have been prerented from ac- 
quiring it by bighly specialized " research " in the 
field of pare scholarehip. While these men are 
stndying for their degrees, soholarship is only an 
end in itself. Incidentally, if they are preparing to 
teach, they know, of course, that scholarship is an 
indispensable part of their profesedonal equipment. 
But this knowledge alone is quite as apt to pro- 
mote a wrong attitude toward their work as a right 
one. It often leads a young scholar to regard the 
work of teaching as a necessary evil, to be home 
only because it may enable him to pursue further 
the research which be loves. When this does not 
happen, when ha realfy applies himself with some 
zeal to his work as a teacher, it often leads to an 
exaggerated or at least disproportionate estimate of 
the educational value of his specialty, and to corre- 
sponding indifference to the educational value of 
other studies. And the greater the degree of spe- 
cialization, the greater the danger is. This is one 
reason, I suppose, why the doctor of philosophy 
who wishes to teach ia a high school is sometimes 
justly r^arded with suspicion l^ principals and 
superintendents. And it is doubtless also one rea- 
son why tbe (German states require would-be sec- 
ondary-school teachers to pass examinations in three 
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fields of study — one " major " and two " minors " ; 
and also why relatively few German secondary- 
Bohool teachers have secured the doctor's degree. 

My point is, once more, that the teacher is not 
merely a scholar, important as soholarBlup is. To 
be available for teaching pnrpoaes, Bobolarship 
must have been acquired or at least overhauled 
&«m the teacher's point of view. The scholar must 
possess his sdudarship in a new way. He must ex- 
amine it with a view to attaining a clear conception 
of the educaticaial resources of his specialty and 
aa equally clear recognition of its limitations. He 
mnst, for example, have a definite answer to these 
two questions : {1) what ought the pnpil to get 
from this subject under my guidance ; and also 
(2) what can he by no possibility derive from it? 
The teacher of history, for example, may expect his 
pupil to derive from history social insight and in- 
terest, and some political enlightemnent. But it is 
clear that social insight and interest and political 
enlightenment do not constitute more than one ele- 
ment of the complex whole we mean when we speak 
of a good citizen ; to say nothing of the fact that, 
at a given time, even social insight and political en- 
lightenment cannot be secured through history at 
all, owing to the pupil's immaturity, or unawakened 
social and poUtioal oomprehenuon. Hence, the 
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teachers ctf matbeinatics, soienee, languages, the 
mechanie arts, and Uie rest, have important sub- 
jeots to teaoh as well as the teacher of history; and 
at a g^Ten time any one or sereral of them may be 
able to secnre for the pnpil a mora adequate revela- 
tion of the world and a clearer self-diBOoveiy of the 
pnpil than the teacher of luat<n7 can secure. That 
is to say, the history teacher's business is to see that 
the world in repealed to the pupil from the histori- 
es point of view, while recognimng the worth and 
e£Bcien<y of other studies to the final end at which 
all are uming — the pupil's knowledge of the world 
and of himself, and a command over both appro- 
priate to his age and oj^rtunities. The history 
teacher wiU thus realize that this historical revela- 
tion cJ the world, important as it may be in itself, 
is not the whole revelation. Just what this his- 
torical ravelation is in its breadth and depth, it is 
the history teacher's professional duty to know ; for 
this knowledge will determine notliing more or less 
than his conedoits aiTna as a teacher — will deter- 
mine the richness or poverty of his teaching, and 
the significance or want of significance of tibe sab- 
ject for his pupiL 

It thus appears that consoioiiB ums, clearly and 
discriminatingly defined, oonstitnte an important 
part of the teacher's professional eqnifMnent, and 
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that Bobolarship alone cannot be telied npon to 
supply them, although it is impossible to realize 
them without soholarehip. How are they developed? 
This qaestion will be answered presently. But first 
something more needs to be said about them. 

By implication it is already olear, from what has 
gone before, that the teacher's aims are both gen- 
eral and speciaL Up to this point, however, tiie 
teacher's special aims — i. e. the results he hqies 
to attain through hia specialty — have received 
most attention. But his responnbilities do not stop 
witii a olear conception <^ what the piqiil should 
learn of a g^ven subject under his guidance. He 
must know how to teach his aubject so aa to recdixe 
his aims. He must also understand his pupil aa a 
child and youth and not merely as a pupil of his- 
tory, or literature, or science, or manual training ; 
he must be able to guard and promote the physical 
as well as the mental and moral welfare of his 
pupil ; and he most be able to estimate the signifi- 
cance and value of the work of the school as a 
whole in providing for its pupUs the most salutary 
physical environment, and appropriate participation 
in all the worthy interests of life, i. e. satisfactory 
preparation tor the pupil's maturity, for his work 
and for his l^ure. 

The teacher must therefore know bow to teadi 
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and manage cHIdien and jonth, most know tbe 
nature of children and yontii, and the oonditiong 
of their satisfactory development ; be must know 
whether the school in which he works is adapted to 
the ends for which it exists — in a word, he most 
have piofessiimal insight, interest, and skill in his 
own work, and he mast have a profrasional horizon 
wider than his class-room, or his schooL 

The teacher's special aims and his power to 
realize them — his technical skiU and his general 
professicmal insight and interest, and his profes- 
sional horizon, he can derive only from Qio stndy 
of bis profession. The lawyer, engineer, or phy- 
sician has professional insight, interest, and skill 
which every one recc^nizes, appeals to in case of 
need, and respects as valid when obtained because 
each of them bases his professional cureer on a 
body of organized facts and principles pertuning 
to his profession and on an incipient conmiand over 
them, and he perfects this knowledge and skill by 
practice. That is to say, each entov aa his chosen 
calling with a developed professional attitnde, i. e. 
with a knowledge of his professional responsilnli- 
ties, and developed confidence in his power to dis- 
charge thenL Such an attitnde most be based on a 
prolonged study of the resources and the proHems 
of his professkm, and as moch practice as possible 
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in formulatiiig legat advice and pleading cases ; in 
making plans for routes, structures, or macliines, 
and in executing those plans ; in diagnosing bodil; 
conditions, and prescribing treatment. 

Now the teacher's educational aims, insight, in- 
terest, and skill and his j^ofessional horizon — the 
range of his professional e£Boieuoy — determine his 
profes^onal consciouBness, just as the correspond- 
ing equipment of the workers in other professions 
determines theirs. Such a professional conscious- 
ness ia the professional attitude. It ia the out- 
growth of consciously pOBsessed and tried reeouroee. 
It makes the worker painstaking ; prompt without 
precipitation ; aware of the difficulties that beset 
his path, but courageous in meeting them ; willing 
to experiment hut not without adequate cause ; 
judiciously aggressive in proposing new policies, 
and able to defend them couTinoingly in the face 
of all kinds of opposition. 

Such is the desirable attitude that we have a 
right to expect every teacher to attain. That too 
many teachers now in service have it not is due to 
the fact that they hare not taken pains to acquire 
it, they have not seriously studied their profession. 
Until they do, it is impossible to expect that their 
employers or the general public will acknowledge 
their anperiority over the lay public in matters 
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educational; for, in general, no sucli snperioritj 
will exist. 

Of what, thNi, does the teacher's study of his pro- 
fession consist 7 First of all, as has been said, the 
teacher miiBt know how to teach — he most oom- 
mand the teoluiique of his art ; he must know how 
to teach his aubjeot and manage his class. At this 
point I may be pardoned a brief digression. 

It is still believed by otherwise well-informed 
persons that any scholar is ipso Jacto a teacher, 
or, at least, that he can easily become a teacher 
— a good one — by practice only. (It would be 
more correct to say by floundering 1) This view 
is held, with a conspicuous disregard for the testi- 
mony of experience, by many college professors, 
who are often called upon to recommend young 
graduates as teachers, but not infreqaently by the 
employers of teachers — particularly private-school 
or endowed-school principals and trustees. In iMs 
paper there is no need to oombat diis error ; and I 
content myself with reminding you, once more, in 
passing, that in spite of recent progress it still per- 
sists — it still interferes with the development of 
training in teaching in our colleges and universi- 
ties. Inasmuch as colleges and nniversities are the 
source of supply of the great majority of oar high- 
school and private-school teachers, the persistence 
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of thia error most be reckoned with when we seek 
to secure proper tr^ning for higk-sohool teaohers. 

But to retom. Every one, wliether superintend- 
ent, principal, teacber, or layman, knows that bad 
teacbii^ defeats the very ends for which Uie schools 
exist and is the Bouzoe of enormous waste of mmiey, 
time, and steength. It makes the most attractive 
study dull; bewilders, misleads, and repels the 
most earnest and capable pupil, and so, as just in- 
timated, perverts the educational opportnnily will- 
ingly and generously provided l^ the public, or 
expensively nuuntained by private means. 

These are obvious commonplaces. But it will be 
necessary to insist on them until our college-bred 
scholars and specialists, and many of those who 
employ them as teachers, as well as most of those 
who recommend tbem for employment, finally di- 
vest themselvee of the traditional error already 
referred to, that scholarship, and particularly spe- 
cialized scholarship, involves teaching power as a 
matter of course. As long as this traditional error 
persists in spite of the evidence of experience — for 
I venture to say that no single fact of the high- 
school teacher's equipment for his work has been 
so often established by experience as that scholar- 
ship and teaching power do not necessarily go to- 
gether — it will be necessaiy to insist that teaching 
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power, like Bcholarship, most be acquired with pains* 
taking care. True tliere ate " bom teachers " whoae 
native gifts enable than to teadi veil without in- 
fltmotioD ; but most teachers in the past hare not 
been bom teachers, and most of them never will be. 
In the teaching professimi, as in other oalliugs, the 
genius is found only occasionally ; and even he gains 
enormously by the careful study of every detail of 
his art or his profession. It is plain that the world's 
teaching must be done in the future as it has been 
in the past, not by geniuses chiefly, or even latgety, 
but by persons of ordinary endowments ; and expe- 
rience has shown that all such persons need to make ' 
the moat of their natural gifts, whatever they are, 
by careful trmning. 

The young graduate without technical training 
will naturally follow the example of his college 
teachers, since their teaching is fresh in bis memoiy. 

If those teachers happen to have been good mod- 
els, the neophyte c^ good natural teaching power 
will, ere long, beat out a fairly successful routine, 
although at the expense of his pupils, and more 
or less damage to his subject. If a young language 
teacher's model, for example, has emphasized the 
philological aspect of his subject rather more than 
its literary content and form, his pupil — our young 
teacher — will be likely to over^emphasize the same 
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thing in his teaching, in spite <^ the well-known 
fact that literature and not the refinements of syn- 
tax and long ezonrsions into ctnnparatiTe grammar 
attracts most higb-sdiool pupils ; if bis model has 
berai an inspiring literary interpreter as well as a 
reasonable grammarian, our young teacher will sim- 
ilarly be likely to address himself by preference to 
literary interpretation. The fact is, however, that 
without specific instruction in the TUrions educa- 
tional resources of his subject, the eduoational 
possibilitieB of that subject are not consciously re- 
cognized ; and, what is even nkore important, the 
varying educational values of those resources are 
not seen to differ from each other, and to have 
varying Talucs for different pupils. For example, I 
once heard a secondary-school teacher spend nearly 
the whole of one class exercise on three iUustnu 
tions of a very unusual use of the ablative case by 
Cicero — one of tiw three having occurred in the 
lesson of the day. 

So the prospective teacher must be led to over- 
haul his scholarship from the teacher's point of 
view, in order to become aware of its educational 
possibilities and their relative importance ; and then 
he must secure a training in theory and practice 
that will enable him to work systematically and pro- 
gressively toward realizing these possibilities in his 
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teaohing. Such tmning, wlien suocesgfiil, developB 
the first requisite of a professional attatade, an at- 
tttade whiob, as has been said, is dependent on the 
consciousness of power to teach and, incidentally, 
to gOTem papils and classes, an incipient com- 
mand over the technique of the teacher's art. This 
training naturally consists of directed observation 
of good teachers, iostmctiou in methods, ajid care- 
ftdly supervised practioe teaching in the claflsroom, 
under normal oonditions. 

But, as has been said, to teach and govern well 
the teacher most know his papils as well as the art 
of teaching and governing. He most know the 
fundamental characteristics of children and young 
people, in order that he may more appropriately 
become their guide and interpreter, and not merely 
their judge and taskmaster. And, of course, he must 
acquire the habit of studying every pupil, for his in- 
terpretation and guidance are effective only wbea 
they meet the needs of eat^ individuaL The teacher 
must, therefore, learn as much as possible about 
the nature of children and young people, and he 
must acquire the habit of studying each individual, 
and of shaping his instruction and mani^ment in 
real harmony with both the general nature of chil- 
dren and youth and the particular charaetenBtics 
of each pupiL That is to say, he must acquire the 
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attitude of the trained and sympathetio student of 
the minds and hearts of all his pupils, and their in- 
dividual responses to his influence. Incidentally all 
his professional training promotes this end. But it 
is directly arriTed at in courses on educational 
theory ^general principles of education, school hy- 
giene, and educational psychology, particularly the 
psychology of mental development in children and 
adoleseents). 

Bat the teacher must also have a professional 
horizon. He must know bis school as well as his 
class. He must see his own work in relation to 
that of his fellow teachers ; he must be able to co- 
operate with them, for the pupil's sake, on the basis 
of a good mutual uoderBtanding of the total aim, 
atmosphere, classwork, and collateral activities of 
the entire institotion as an educational force ; and 
he and tiiey must be able to work together for the 
progressive teadjnstment of the educational oppor- 
tunities the school affords, and the results it achieves 
to the actual needs of the pupils and of the com- 
munity, as they appear. That is to say, he mnst 
study the high school as a social institution. He 
must know its origin and its development. From 
its vicissitudes he will learn much that will enlarge 
his professional horizon and make him a more 
intdligent and oonstruetive critic oi its present 
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orgstuzation, its relation to the elementaiy scliools 
aod to tlie college, and its actual contemporary efB- 
ment^. Such training should be given in a course 
providing for a tiiorough study of the aecondaiy 
school, particularly the publio high schooL 

But the teacher's profearaonal horizon is still 
too narrow if it is limited to the educational ac- 
tivities of his own school and his own time. His 
profession has a remarkable history, of great intrin- 
sic interest and professional Bignificaiice. The 
bistoiy of education is tbe history of culture. It 
covers the varying educational ideals of important 
periods in tbe history of progressive nations, tbe 
social (political, religions, economic) conditions 
which gave rise to these ideals, and the institutions 
devised to embody these ideals, up to the present 
day. These ideals are also embodied in educational 
writings, and these are accordingly sources of fruit- 
ful thinking on educational theory and practice. 
To study tbe history of education is, accordingly, to 
pass in review the world's thought and activity in 
the field of education, and to reflect critically on 
its adequacy as measured by the standards adhered 
to in any particular period. To do this is to acquire 
a professional horizon that extends far beyond tbe 
confines of a particular classroom or school, and 
inevitably promotes the habit of applying thought- 
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ful oon^deration to all eduoatioaal problems or 
activities — and this is, as we have seen, the pro- 
f eBsional attitude vbioh we are seeking eveiy pro- 
per means to secure for every teacher. A good 
course in the history of education is, accordingly, 
indispensable to the essential miTiimiiTin of profes- 
siotial studies every seoondaty-adiool teacher should 
pursue. 

From the foregoing it is clear that this essen- 
tial minimum should consist of the following four 



(1) G«ii«ntl PrinoiplM of EdoMtioii, one holf-jeu. 
Sohool Hygiene, one half-feu. 

(2) Edoostioiial F^vbologj, one half-yoar. 
Methods, uid Fraottoe Teaching, one half-jear. 

(3) S«oondai7 Education — Fartioalatlj the Public High 
School, iti Origin and DevelopmeDt ; Belation to the Elemen- 
tarj School and to the College ; PrcHnt Alma, Otganization, 
and Work. Foreign Seoondorj Schools. 

(4) Hittorj of Education from the Time of the Ancient 
Greeks to the Present Day. 

It is dear that a teacher's training is only well 
begun by such a course of study as has been out- 
lined ia the preceding pages. His growth must con- 
tinue with the practice of his prof esuon if he would 
continue to be efficient as a teacher, and increas- 
ingly useful as a member of an important profes- 
sion whose interest he ought to be able to promote 
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by hig example, his voioe, and his pen ; and if lie 
vonld be ooonted among those who not only tender 
effident TocatJonal aerrioe, but can be relied on to 
cooperate with others in at least one of the many 
oommunity interests lying entirely outside his voca- 
tion. 

Throngh the teacher's miniatration the pnpil is 
to be led to understand and enjoy this wonderful 
weald of oars — to possess some command over its 
lesoorces, to find in it the particular thing of wordi 
that he likes best, and to look forward to the kind 
of work that he can do best. The pupil is to acquire 
knowledge and the power to nse it ; hia heart is to 
be touched and taught to respond habitually to 
noble emotions of " virtue, honor, lore, courage, and 
magnanimity "; be is to see and love beauty as well 
as noble emotions and goodness; he is to be trained 
to act in harmony with his insight, his warm heart, 
and his cnltiTated taste ; and so to be and do his 
best in everything be undertakes. This is the teach- 
er's ideaL All would like to approximate its realiza- 
tion, and few indeed would not try to realize it as 
nearly as possible, once it is seen. There are many 
teachers, fortunately, who cherish such an ideal, 
consdoosly or unconBoionsly, and who adhere to it 
and maintain an attitude of diacriminatiag optimism 
amid all the trials, misunderstandings, disconrage- 
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meats, and disappoiutmeiits thai fall to the lot of 
every worker. Such teachers rejoice in their partial 
saooesses and derive from them the coarage and 
good irill that make for ever increasing efficienoj. 
These are the chosen few — chosen hy nature and 
a fortunate combination of droumstanceB to do the 
teacher's work. 

Unfortunately, however, the oonditicma onder 
which too many teachers carry on their work are a 
ocoistant menace to the maintenance of the teacher's 
ideal, and not a few who have it at the start harden 
- under them. Under the stress and strain of a dead- 
ening routine for small pay, or an unappreoiative 
public, or narrow or ill-bred official superiors, or 
some or all these combined, such teachers are in 
dangerof losing the inspiring influence of their ideal, 
and of ftngetting it entirely. In any case, every 
teacher's insjnration is derivaUe from two sources 
— his equipment of scholarship and his professional 
insight, interest, and skill ; and we cannot nrge too 
strongly or too persistently the appropriate recogni- 
tion of the training on which tins inspiration de- 
pends until it ultimately wins, wherever fonnd, 
thorongh appreciation and appropriate material re- 
wards. 
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In order to stady the aims and scope of religions 
educatioQ one tnmB natnrallj to the utterances c^ 
those who are teachers of religion, and of others 
who bare giren serious thoo^t to religions educa- 
tion, whether teachers or not. For statementa of 
Protestant -news on religious education I am in- 
debted chiefly to tho proceedings of the BeligionB 
Education Association. For statements of Roman 
Catholic views I am indebted to letters reodred in 
answer to my requests for information from Bev. 
L. S. Walsh of Salem, Massachusetts, and from 
Brother Peter, head master of La Salle Academy, 
in ProTidenoe, Bhode Island, and to a paper by 
Eev. Dr. Pace of the Catholic University, Wash- 
ii^i»n, D. C, published in the proceedings of the 
Nftti<aial Educational Association for 1903. 

Taming to die proceedings of the Beligions 
Education Aesoctation, and disentangling the aim 
of religious education from the disoussious found 
therein, that um may be formnlated as follows: 
The inculcation of the s^nrit of Christ, i, e. of an 
alL-perrading and controlling love of God and of 
1 Printed in miKati<M,Septeiii1wr and Ootober, 1900. 
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onr fellow man. Thu aim U to be achieved in Booh 
a way that the spirit of Christ beoomeB an erer- 
present reali^ in the thought of eveiy indiridnal — 
the determining inflnenoe in his attitode toward 
God and man, and in his conduct. 

The means of this education are tonnd in (1) a 
wise nse of the Bible, and particularly in the life 
and teachings of Jesus and his disciples as contained 
in the Bible, and (2) insistence on the conditions 
essential to the growth of the spiritaal nature, t. e, 
an enrironment in which the life of the spirit is 
rerered, and in which the instruction in spiritual 
things finds constant ezemplificatiMi and apjdica- 
tion. 

The emphasis throoghout the discussion of these 
aims is generally on the principle that reli^^on is a 
growth, and not the immediate result of a direct 
inculcation of spiritual truths, no matter how oon- 
scientionsly this may be attempted ; and hence that 
religioaB education is effectire only vh/oi it results 
in a progreBsire recognition by each indindnal of 
reli^on as truth, solace, itupiratbn, and guidance 
in his daily life. 

Although ttiiB snnunaiy Gdves, I t}*!"!*', a just 
idea of the aims of rel^ioas education as newed 
by the writers referred to, it does not give any idea 
of the fervor and of the great sense of the impor- 
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tance of religious education with which all their dis- 
oaasioa of that Bubject is imbued. But tlie earnest- 
nesB aod enthusiasm of the writers on religions edu> 
oatioQ must be borue in mind if one would hare a 
fair idea of the full significance of their utterances. 
The essential features of Roman Catholic state- 
menta of the aim of religious education seem to me 
to be : To teach the Creed of the Roman Catholic 
Church as the only true basis of religicm and of 
conduct in baniumy therewith, and hence to incul- 
cate reliance on the authority of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church on all matters of religion and morals. 
To this end the catechism is the chief means em- 
ployed. In Catholic discussions of religious educa- 
tiaa we find even greater fervor, enthuriasm, and 
conviction of its importance than in Protestant 
writers, and there is similar emphasis on conceiv* 
ing religion as a growth to that found in the 
Protestant discussion. Bnt in addition to the ad- 
ditions of growth laid down by Protestant writers, 
there is very great emphasis on obedience to the 
authority of the Roman Catholic Church, and on 
the pious observances which it prescribes. 

With these statements of the aims and scope of 
religious education in mind, let us see to what extent, 
if at all, they are possible of realization in our public 
schools through e^licit or fcffmal instmctitm. 
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The sommaries given above make it plun that 
both the great divisions of the Christian Church 
have substantially the same aim. In spite of obvi- 
ous and important difFerenoes in the formulation 
of that aim it is eleai that both Soman Catholics 
and Protestants seek to imbue their children with 
the spirit and &tth of Christianiipr, and to render 
this gpirit aod faith a controlling influence in their 
lives. Further, the advocates of religions education 
justly feel that we can no more expect fully devel- 
oped Christian sympathy and insight without special 
training than we can expect aesthetic insight and 
intercBt, or scientific insight and interest, or his- 
torical insight and interest without special training. 
They know that, in general, a human instinct or 
interest that remains uncultivated in youth will 
attain, in graeral, at best, only partial or stunted 
development; and, at the worst, that it will be bo 
quiescent as to be virtually non-existent, and hence 
will have small hold, or no hold at all, on an 
individual in later life. 

Now, in this conntry, nearly eveiy one feels that 
the spirit of Christianity, and especially the moral 
teachings of Christianity, are among the most 
precious possessions of our civilization. The per- 
petuation and fuller realization of this spirit and 
of these teachings, as dcmiinating influences in 
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human life, are bo important to the pTOgre§aiTe 
happinesB of the race liere on euiili, to say nothing 
of the hereafter, that all men agree, no matter 
what extrnnea of belief at unbelief may separate 
them in other respects, that every legitimate e£Eort 
should be made to perpetuate and disseminate the 
spirit of Christianify and its moral code as widely 
and as effeetirely as possible. On this pcmit there is 
no disi^;reement worth considering. And yet I am 
one of that large number who do not hesitate to 
declare as emphatically as they can that explicit, 
formal instruction in reli^on in the public schools 
is undesirable, impossible, and unnecessary. And 
in support of this assertion I beg to present the 
li^owing considerations. 

Although there is sabstantial unanimity om- 
ceming the ultimate aim of religious education, 
great and mutually irreconcilable differences of 
opinion prevail as soon as details are broached, and 
we enter on a consideration of the means and 
methods to be employed. On the one hand, we 
hare the Boman Catholic Church, whose teaching 
of Christianity is authoritatiTe and dogmatic ; on 
the other, the Protestant sects, whose teaching is 
based direct^ on the Bible, and who agree only in 
refusing to accept the peculiar d(^mas and author- 
i^ of the BcHuan Catholics, and differ fondamen- 
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tally OD other points of docbrine ; each sect more or 
less tenacioiuly maintaining the truth of its cnm 
special interpretation of the Bible and its teaohings. 
Further, while Catholics and Protestants agree that 
tibe nltiinate aim of religioos instraction is the in- 
euloation of the spirit of Cbristiamty as set forth in 
the Khle, in practioe they do not agree in their 
xespectire interpretations of the Bible, which is the 
fotrndattcm of the teachings of both. One must re- 
member that the Catholic and Lntheran oateohisnu 
are based on the same Bible. To the same sonroe — 
the interpretation of the Bible — we may trace tlie 
differences between the Frotestaot denominations. 
Now these differences are divisive in the extreme. 
They are fundamental, intaperable, and hence per- 
manently tUvinTe, BO far as non-Catholios and Oath- 
oUos are oonoemed ; and hitherto they have been 
insuperable also, and, in my opinion^ will oontinne 
to be for a bng time to oome, so far as the Protes- 
tant aeots are oonoemed. Note, for example, the 
bitter contest based on differenoes in reli^us faith 
between the Church of En^and and the IMssenters, 
in SngUnd, for possession of Ihe schools ; and in 
our own country the multiplicatioD of Protestant 
sects. All of these would be unwilling to accept the 
reli^ous teachings of another sect, denomination, 
or church, though perfectly willing to t<^rate 
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them, BO long as tliere ia no attempt on the part of 
one of them to seoure the aooeptanoe of its tenets 
by another. 

If further proof is needed, we find it in the fact 
that socording to the late Chancdlor Walter B. 
Hill, of the University of Oeor^a, " so far as the 
record discloses the motives of the complaining par- 
ties, every law-oasa in which a rule of exclusion or 
limitation on 1i» use of the Bible has been invoked 
has been brought, not by an agnostic or infidel, ob- 
jecting to religions instmction, but by a sectarian, 
objecting that the teaohing was not in accord with 
the tenets of hu sect." I have endeavored to verify 
this assertion, and so far as I have been able to 
follow the records I can corroborate Chancellor 
Hill's statement Chancellor Hill continues : " This 
is the situation which will some day bring the blush 
of shame to the most bigoted sectarians. It looks 
back to the past, to the period of the Middle Ages 
described by Judge Bleckley, ' when every good 
man thought it his du^ to bum some man who 
was better than himself.' In those da^ each ortho- 
dozy sud to eveiy other-dozy, 



Afl amattwof history, we know that instruction 
' Walter B. Hin, N. E. A., ISOl, 
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in religion was oii^uaUy imiTeraal in oar pnblio 
sohoolfi. But owiDg to the growtli of democracy, im- 
migration, the mnltiplicatiou of sects, and the spread 
of *' nnbelief ," it was ere long impossible to satisfy 
the patrons of the schools with the instruction in 
the Puritan catechism and Puritan interpretation 
of Ae Bible, generally. Consequently, reli^ous ed- 
ucation was relegated entirely to the home and 
the churches, where each family could secure then 
and can still, if really in earnest, the partioular 
form of religious instruction which alone, to each, 
seems instruction in religion. 

As already remarked, the difEerences in creed 
that then existed sttll eziBt in all their early force 
between the Boman Catholio people, on tlie one hand, 
and the Jews and the people of all the Protestant 
denominatiims on the other ; for the creed of the 
Boman Church is unalterable. And these differ- 
ences exist also in vaiying degrees between the 
creeds of all the Protestant churches. In apite of 
the welcome and rational tendency of recent times 
to minimize tiie differences between the creeds of 
the evangelical churches, it is still true that the 
Methodist or the Baptist regards his own form of 
the Christian faith as nearer the true faith than 
that of the Episcopalian ; and it is safe to say that 
most members of all three of the sects named would 
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not be contented witli the rudimentary creed of the 
UiUTersalist or the Unitarian ; although the Uni- 
Teraaliat and the Unitarian, like the Methodist, 
Baptist, or Episcopalian, belieTea himself to be a 
Christian. 

I need hardly say that my repeated references to 
the differences between these Christian sects is not 
to call attention to the differences as such, but to 
point out that while there is an undoubted teuden*^ 
toward a closer onion of all Christian churches, and 
hence a nearer approximation toward unanimity of 
creed than we have ever had before, we are still so 
far from that unanimity as to mahe it just as im- 
possible to satisfy Catholics, Unitarians, Episcopa- 
lians, Methodists, and Jews, for example, to say 
nothing of unbelievers, vrith the same form of re- 
ligious instruction as it was when the doctrinal dif- 
ferences between the sects were dwelt upon more 
than they now are. The reasons which induced our 
forebears of the recent past to insist on excluding 
instruction in religion from the pnblio schools are 
therefore still valid. 

It is such differences in ereedas are here indicated, 
and the attitude of the several denominatdonB to- 
ward the whole body of Christian faith, including, 
of oouiae, the interpretation of the Bible, — not 
merely those named, but all of them, — that have 
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led to the exolnsion not only of all specifically doctri- 
nal religions ingtmotion fnnn oar public schools, but 
also, in many places, of the use of the Bible itself 
in opening ezerdses ; and hence, also, to onr great 
loss, of the study of the Bible as literature. 

An examination of l^al provisions on the reading 
of the Bible in the public schools shows that the 
laws vary all the vay from requiring some portion 
(^ the Bible to be read daily in the public schools 
to absolute prohibition of the reading of the Bible. 
The general situation seems to be that tlie lav per- 
mits the reading of the Bible in tlie schools in most 
oonunnnitiea if no one objects, but forbids it if ob- 
jection is rused. 

Quite apart from the legal aspects of this vhole 
matter, there is an important reason vhy we have 
lost the study of the Bible in onr public schools. 
The Bible is, of course, regarded by many peojde 
as a peculiarly inspired booh, as literally the word 
of Grod to man. It is, therefore, by these persons 
regarded as a booh to be revered. To look upon 
such a book as amenaUe to merely literary inter- 
pretation is by them regaided as sacrilege ; it must 
be read with an attitude of mind quite different 
from that with wMch any ordinary literary master- 
piece b read and appreciated. That is to say, it 
mnst be approached only with a religions purpose, 
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and in &6 attitude of a learner who is prepared to 
accept, in advance, vitliont besitatioD, qnalifioation, 
or reserration, as literally true, and spiritnally 
satisfying, all tliat it contains. 

While substantially this view was almost uni- 
versally held by oonsoientioas ChristiaDB, as it was 
down to within veiy recent times, it was only natural 
that the Bible could not be studied as literature is 
studied — as, for example, Chaucer, or Shakespeare, 
or Macaolay, or Emerson is studied. While this ex> 
treme view has been recently modified, so far as many 
enlightened men and women are concerned, it is still 
widespread enough, even in its modified modem 
form, to prevent the possibility of the study of the 
Bible as literature in our public schools of all grades, 
in most if not in all parts of the country. 

Bat it it were not impossible, for the reasons 
already set forth, to give ezplioit and formal in- 
stmction in religion in the public schools, it ought 
not to be ^ven for another reason. As has been 
already pointed out, there are few divisive infiueuoes 
io hnmui society that cut deeper and entail greater 
rancor than difieraLces in religious belief. The 
public school is, and should be, our greatest uni- 
fying influence. It is the function, and it is the 
glory of our public school, that it is the most 
saooeasfnl instrument yet devised for preparing 
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people of ereiy sect and of no sect, pe<^le of ereiy 
social grade, and people of tlie most diverse nation^ 
alities, for progressire oitizenBhip in our American 
democracy. 

This work of the pnLlio school is so impcnrtant 
that it is almost impossible to overrate it. It is 
done ooDtinoonsl; and nnobtrouvely year by year 
for the oncoming youth of each generation of our 
native bom population. And it is done, vitb pecul- 
iar efB(»eney, for hosts of children of foreign birtli 
or of foreign parentage who are ednoated in the 
public schools. Many of the immigrant parents 
have false notions of the meaning of government, 
and equally false notions or no notions at all of the 
rights, duties, and privileges of citizens under a free 
government; bnt very many of them have narrow, 
various, and tenaoiouBly held religions ftuths ; and 
many of them have learned by bitter experience 
what evils fdlow in the wake of religious differences. 
At the same iime they hold tena^usly to their 
several faiths. To introdnce any religious teaolung 
whatever into the public schools would be to rouse 
in the minds of the immigrant population, on the 
threshold of their adopted country, the suspicion 
which would soon ripen into conviction ihat here, 
too, the school is the instrument for inculcating 
mutually hostile religions beliefs; for alienating 
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olasB from class, tbroogh the alleged concern for 
religions welfare, and so to perpetuate the evils, to 
escape which was for many a great reason, for some 
the chief reason, for leaving home and kindred and 
all the ties that bind men to the country of their 
birth. This would be to destroy at a blow the &ith 
that we and they have in the sincerity of our pu^ 
pose to guarantee to every upright citizen the proper 
appreciation and enjoyment of civil, political, and 
religbus freedom, and to prc^[>are him for this free- 
dom by education. 

That is to say, until men have become so far en- 
lightened as not to insist on the peculiar validity of 
particular creeds as formulated by different churches, 
and BO far emancipated from eoolesiaatioal control 
as to insist on the same spirit of inquiry, and the 
same exercise of reason in dealing with biblical and 
theological themes, as in dealing with other matters, 
it is nndesirable and impossible to introduce ez< 
plicit and formal instruction in religion into the 
public schools. 

Thus far I have endeavored to show that school 
instruction in religion in the public schools is unde- 
sirable and legally impossible. It remains to point 
out why it is nnneoessary. This is a Christian 
nation. Directly and indirectly, reli^ns truth, 
sentiments, aqtirations, and observances recur con- 
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BtaoU; ; and in pnotioe these tratha, seatimenta, 
aspirations, and obserranoeB are not avoided, evaded, 
or sinned. Nearly ever; story, or readiog-lasson — 
all literature used in onr sohools from the kinder- 
garten throngb die high school — is permeated by 
the spirit of Chrisdanity, and is a graphic portrayal, 
either directly or by contrast, of the effect of Chris- 
tian ide^ or of their (mposites on human hearts 
and conduct. **The weehly recnning holidays of 
Sunday, and the ftTinintl holidays of Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and Easter, make a recorring reli^ons 
impresBiou. ... To state the sitoation in other 
words, the enveloping atmosphere of ednoation in 
& Christian state and nation is Christian. Bnt the 
chief inflnenoe of this character is yet to be noticed. 
It is in disdf^ine. If it vera possible to separate 
education into the two divisiona of knowledge 
taught and oonduct inculcated ; if we were denied 
the privily of blending the training of intelli- 
gence and the training of diaraoter ; if we were put 
to the necessity of snrrendering one or the other, I 
suppose no one would hesitate for a moment to say : 
'We will sacrifice the knowledge of the schools and 
keep their discipline.' Illiteracy, fearful as it would 
be, is preferable to anarchy. Now, the discipline of 
ednoation in a Christian land is Christian. Disci- 
pline reqoires, in the first place, personal abstinenoe 
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from evil practices; and ia the second place, it 
regulates the oondnct of iadlvidoal pnpils in rda- 
tion to their fellow pupils h; tlie principles of 
Christiaii ethics ; not ideally, of course, but with 
such practical approximation as is posmble under 
existing conditions. To be effective, discipline must 
not be coercive, but mnst win the affection and the 
will. If the ehild never heard in school one word 
colored bj moral sentiment, he could not possibly 
pass through its discipline without training in indi- 
vidual and altruistic morality ; and the morality is 
that of the Christian Qrpe as distinguished trom 
other types. . . . When, therefore, we hear tlie cry 
for * Christian education,* our answer must be that 
g^ven to the crew of the vessel which signaled to 
a passing ship that they were in want of water. 
Withont knowing it the distressed crew had drifted 
into the waters at the mouth of the Amazon, and 
the only help they needed was given in the words 
signified in the reply : * Let down your buckets.' " ' 
It is dear, therefore, that our public schools are 
not godless, or non-Christian, and any attempt to 
make them appear so is, in my opinion, based on 
ignoranoe or willful misrepresentatioD. For, as has 
been seen, tie pupils of our public schools are 

1 Qnotaliaiia b tliii puagmph are from W. B. HiU, N. E. A., 
1904,261. 
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not only immened in an atznospliere charged witb 
Christian infiuences, hot their minds and hearts 
respond daily to Christian facts, traditions, feelings, 
and observances that permeate every detail (A the 
stndies pnrgned, especially history, literature, and 
art ; and their conduct is directed by Christian 
motives. 

But it is true that reli^on as a subject of study 
does not receive a separate time allotment, as in 
the schools of Germany — where, by the way, after 
studying it about two years ago, and its effects, as 
viewed by many of the teachers with whom I talked 
on the sabject, and as revealed in the growing 
apathy to religion among the people, I strongly feel 
that it does not serve its porpose, hut ia subversive 
of it I quote a memorandum or two from my note- 
book. A state inspector of schools said to me, " The 
domination of the church is onr greatest obstacle 
in the path of educational progress." And the prin- 
<npal of a large city high school said, after I had 
told him we had no instmction in religion in onr 
public schools : "Toa are quite right. Ifever per- 
mit it. It is subversive of the very ends for which 
it ia munt^ed in our schools." And a " gymna- 
sium " teacher of prominence summed tiie whole 
matter up admirably, to my mind, when he said at 
the md of an earnest conversation on the subject : 
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" In the lower grades it is without effect, and in 
the upper grades it breeds hypocrisy." 

KeverthelesB, it is trae that for those who are 
really concemed about specific and formal instrucv 
tion in religion for their children, the incidental in- 
struction which I have emphasized as all-perrasive 
in the spirit and work of the public schools ia not 
enough. For myself, considering the present transi- 
tional state of religious belief, the immaturi^ of 
the pupils, and the ctmsequent impossibility of as- 
similating religions toith until the need of it is a 
life experience of the pupil, and hence also the un- 
wisdom of attempting to inculcate any form of 
religious belief during childhood and early youth ; 
and coneideriug, further, the unsatisfactory oharao 
ter and reBults of most of the religious iustniotion 
which I studied in many schools where instruction 
in religion is aniversal — in Germany — consider- 
ing this, I say, I feel confident that, with one 
exception, all that can be wisely attempted is ac- 
complished by the exceedingly valuable incidental 
instruction in religion which has been pointed out 
as uniTersal and incessant. I am confident of this 
becanse the pupil thns learns gradually — the only 
way in which he can really learn them — the most 
important lessons instruction in religion has to teach, 
namely: the tremendous hold the Christian religion 
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IiM had* and atill has on the people of Eorope and 
America, and its immense influence in shaping tiie 
civilization into which he is bom ; and the Christian 
ooneeption of his own privileges and datdes as child 
and man. 

The one exception to whioh I have referred is 
this. Inddeutftl instmction, however valnable, does 
not provide for an adequate acquaintance with the 
Bible. That knowledge of the Bible is greatly lack- 
ing in the American youth of to-day, no one wiU 
deny. That this ignorance of the Bible is a great 
misf ortnne is well-nigh universally acknowledged. 
Whether we r^;ard the Bible as indispensable to 
the full understanding of literature, or whether we 
regard it aa the inspired word of God, or whether 
we look upon it as both a priceless literary treasure 
and the foundation of religion, most persons agree 
that ignorance of the Bible is deplorable. And yet 
it is as unnecessary and undesirable to teach the 
Bible in the public schools as it is to give any ex- 
plicit instruction in religion. 

And the reason for this assertion is not far to 
seek. We have an institution charged by society 
with the duty of satisfying the religious interests 
of mankind — the church. If the church does not 
do its duty in this respect the remedy is not in 
shifting that duty to the school, but in insisting 
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that the church shall do its duty, and in pointing 
out hov that duty ma; be sncceasfull; done. In 
the first place, it must be borne in mind that we 
are here concerned with the supreme dnty of the 
church — the perpetuation and disBemination of 
religion ; and to that end it must educate. That it 
does not do so satis&etorily is its fault, not its mis- 
fortune. It is true, of coarse, that the family as well 
as the church is ohw^^ with the duty of religious 
education, but the family has other equally impoi^ 
tant duties, while the church has not In the neces- 
sary division of labor the church has been obar^ed 
with the special task of guarding and promoting 
religious growth. If it does not do this, i, e. if it 
does not meet the ends for which it is established 
and maintained, it must die, and it will deserve to 
die. It may seem presomptuous for a layman to 
endeavor to point out to tiie church how to do its 
duty, and yet I do not think it is. In any event, I 
shall make the attempt. 

Every church or group of churches of the same 
denomination should nn^intjiTi a Bible school, and 
ghotdd see to it that the instruction ^ven therein 
is given by persons who possess thorough knowledge 
of the Bible, insight into the spiritual and educa- 
tional needs of children and youth, and skill in 
teaching, i. e. the inatmction should be given by 
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well-tnuned teachers. For saoli teachers we shoold 
he aUe to look to the divini^ schools. At present 
there is little prospect that the divinity schools 
Beriously entert^ anj auch proposition. Is it not 
strange, even marrelous, that with a widespread 
demand for the religious training of the yonng, 
the nudesimhility and l^al impossibility of get- 
ting this instruction into the pnhlio Bchoola, and 
the obvioos inability of the family to provide this 
instruolion adequately, the one institotiott specifi- 
c^y charged with Uie training of teachers of 
religion should con^der it no part of its dut^ to 
provide properly trained religious teachers for the 
young? It is marvelous, hut it is true. At any 
rate, there is no evidence that it is not true, and in 
the ahs^ice of such effort on the part of the divin- 
ity schools one must oonolnde that they are either 
ignorant of their duty or n^lectfnl of it. It may 
he, of course, that divinity schools have not pro- 
vided training for teachers of rehgion for the young, 
because there has been no serious demand that they 
should. 

Now who shall take the initiative in this matter? 
To this there is but one answer — the clergy. The 
pastor is or should be the one person charged with 
the responsibility of securing in every possible way 
the religious welfare of his people — including suit- 
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able iuBtniolioii in the Bible. If, therefore, pastors 
and people are in earnest abont securing instniC' 
tioQ in religion, and especially a knowledge of the 
Bible, and if the pastors take the lead in pointing 
oat bow this may be done, there is little doabt that 
it will be done. I am not onmindfal of the fact 
that a few cburcbes, here and there, are doing B<nne- 
thiug of importance in providing trained teachers 
for their Sunday schools, nor do I forget the Hart- 
ford School of Religious Pedagogy. These (oe, how- 
ever, only faint and isolated lights in the universal 
darkness. 

What I mean 1^ a Bible school, then, is not a 
" Sunday school," I have already pointed ont that 
we need well-eqnipped, profesuonally ^ilightened 
teachers to do the work of die Bible school. Such 
teachers alone would make an unmistakable con- 
trast between the Bible school and the Sunday 
aobool. But the differences are more comprehen- 
sive. The Bible school would be prqierly graded ; 
it would imply the attendance of each child of 
elementary school ^;e for about an hour a week, 
and of older children — say, after twelve years of 
age — for two hours a week. Of such a school the 
pastor should be the general superintendent, sns- 
tiuning abont the same relation to it that a super- 
intendent of a public school system should sustain 
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to the schools of his sysbaa — i. e. he should he the 
prof essiomil adriser, general mapector, and leader ; 
should preside over all faeolty meetings of the 
school, and he its chief execntiTe in all administrs- 
tive affairs. The Rchool shotdd farther have a p^d 
corps of teachers, including a principal, who should 
be responsible for the administration of all internal 
details of management and woi^ and vhose equip- 
ment and training fear their work hare been pro- 
vided in the manner indicated above. 

At this point I have no doubt an objection will 
be urged. It will be sud that school children axe 
already overburdened, and hence this proposition 
of a Bible school is impracticable. To this objec- 
tion there are two substantial replies : First, that 
there b no proof that the children of the elemen- 
tary schools are overworked, with the eueption of 
single oases here and there under the management 
of a routine teacher of the old school, or of an un- 
wise superintendent who still believes that educa- 
tion is synonymous with drill in book gec^praphy, 
the useless parts of arithmetic, and formal English 
grammar ; and such cases are happily growing fewer 
every year. If there is proof that elementary-school 
children are overworked I have not seen it. That 
high-school pupils are sometimes overburdened in 
the attempt to cover a good secondary-school edn^ 
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cation, including good preparation tor college, in 
foul years is true; but the remedy is to be found 
in remodeling our vbole programme of studies, so 
tliat it viU be possiUe for pupils wbo intend to go 
on to tbe bigb school, ajid perhajm to college, to 
begin the work now done in four years two years 
earlier, so that they may take four, five, or six years 
for it — a process now under way throughout the 
country. Second, the other reply is that we need 
not take any time on a sdiool day. The work of 
the Bible school can be done on Saturday and 
Sunday. 

It may be said, also, that punctuality and regu- 
larity of attendance cannot he secured at the pro- 
posed Bible school, and hence that the instruction 
would be ineffeotiTe. The reply is we have n't tried 
it, and I think this reply has much more force than 
it may seem to have. If we had good Bible schools, 
can any one doubt that a very lai^ proportion of 
parents would cooperate with their churches in mak- 
ing the educational provision which they believe in, 
and which they pay for, really serve its purpose ? 

It may also be worth while to point out in pass- 
ing that the parochial school is not a Bible school, 
nor is it intended to he. The mistake of the paro- 
chial school — for I think it is a mistake — is that 
for the sake of a peculiar form of religious iostruo- 
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tion it segregates its pupils for all other instraction. 
Such segregation based on religious differences 
tends always to promote nndesirable segregations 
for political and other purposes, as in Germany 
and in England. That this tendency has not been 
as yet equally marked in America is due in part to 
the good sense of Americans — both Catholic and 
Protestant — and in part to our established princi- 
ple of the complete separation of ehnrch and state. 

Bible schools, then, in connection with each de- 
nonunation, and such schools only, conld adequately 
meet the demand for religions edaeation. It must 
be apparent that religion cannot be taught with- 
out teaching denominational religion. No teacher 
can teach well anythii^ in which his own interest 
is lukewarm, and this is a vital truth so far as re- 
ligious instmction is concerned. The adherent of a 
denominational religion has chosen his particular 
form of faith because it appeals to him ; it responds 
to his needs, is his solace, inspiration, and guidance 
in his efforts to realize within himself a spiritual 
ideal. Divest that faith of those peculiarities which 
make it bis faith and you have left what to him is 
only the form, not the substance of religion, merely 
a cold and lifeless semblance of what it should be. 

Bible schools would cost money. But so does 
everything worth having. If the people really value 
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suitable and Adequate religious education, tiiej 
muBt, in my opinicm, Becnre it in some such way as 
I have just indicated, and, of course, they must pay 
for it. 

This discussion has, thus far, touched only inin- 
dentally one important aspect of religious educa- 
tion, namely, moral education. loasmuoli as Uie 
Christian religion involves a moral code, religions 
education involves moral education ; and just as it 
is impossible for any child or youth in our public 
Bcbods to escape an incidental education in the 
Christian reli^on, so it is happily impossible for 
him to escape an incidental education in Christian 
morals. And, as I have pointed out above, this edu- 
cation is nime the less positive and effective because 
it is incidental. We must remember that the les- 
sons — and ^Eun especially the lessons in history, 
literature, and art — repeatedly involve specific 
moral enlightenment and inoulcate moral ideals; 
and, of course, all the disdpline of the school, if it 
is wise, is a moral discipline. 

While no such objections can be urged against 
moral instruction as against religious instruction, 
and while proviuon for moral instruction in public 
schools is, of course, no new thing, it has hitherto 
been less effective than it ought to be, chiefly be- 
cause the teachers have lacked appropriate tnuning. 
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I fancy also tbat this mstmction haa not developed 
as it Bbould because of a supposed Dooessax; con- 
necdon between instruction in religion and moral 
instruction. And yet lucli oonneotion it only appui- 
ent, not teaL 

The aims of aaeh moral instruction aa I conceive 
to be necessary and desirable in every sdiool are : 

To inoulcate respect and a rational solicitude 
for the physical health and the physical welfare 
of the individual and the race as the foundation 
of progressive well-being and happiness. 

To inculcate the idea of the " virtues of work," 
i. e, of the necessitjr of work and the Uessings of 
steady employment as the indispensable means of 
ministering to the welfare and happiness of the 
individual and of the race. 

To inoulcate reverence and love for truth and 
goodness, and the love of beauty, whether of nature 
or art, and hatred of all vileness. 

To cultivate the native instinct of sympathy until 
it becomes a oontiolliDg influence in conduct. 

To instruction based on such aims no one can 
object. The education determined by them would 
make m^i brethren. It would tend to eliminate 
private and public misconduct; it would tend to 
the realization of that millenniam on earth which 
haa heeai so long delayed and is so ardentiy de- 
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ured. If, in addition to the education determined 
by them, rel^ous education is deemed essential, it 
must be supplied by the church, not by the school. 
To render moral instruction effeetive — i, e, to de- 
velop moral power — it must be accompanied by a 
discipline that insists on the conformity of conduct 
to the moral insight developed and ideals incul- 
cated ; and this must be done by means of incen* 
tires and deterrents that, so far as possible, hare a 
permanent value, i. e. that do not lose their influ- 
ence 3S the child grows older. 

The final result of all this should be moral in- 
mgbt, interest, and power, — the gradual 8ubstitu> 
tion of self-control and self-direction for external 
restrmnt and guidance. 

I cannot close this discussion without calling at- 
trition to what seems to me, after all, the most im- 
portant evidence of the validity of the views I have 
endeavored to maintain. One hundred years i^ 
religious instruction in the schools and colleges of 
this country was, as it had been from the beginning, 
universal ; and in most institutions compulsory 
utilization of the provisions for religious instruc- 
tion still prevailed. And yet the outcome of it all 
had been a disr^ard for religion, a prevalence 
of unbelief, and a low moral tone that, ao {bx aa 
the colleges are concerned, are almost incredible. 
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Speakbg of tMu period, Bev. Daniel Dorebeeter, 
in his " Christianity in the United States," p. S24, 
says : " It was conEdentlj asserted bj some that in 
two generatioDB Christianity would altogether dis- 
appear. Such was the skepticism that preruled at 
the close of the last century and the b^^ning of 
the present (the nineteenth centory). The growth 
of Christianity in this country siaoe these vain pre- 
dictions has been the most marreloos ever known 
in any land or any age." And in bis interesting 
book, " The Churches and Educated Men," Bev. 
Edwin N. Hardy says, speaking of the period from 
1796 to 1800, which be calls the "Period of Infi- 
delity, or the Period of Bapid Declination" : " On 
the one side, there is nothing to differentiate this 
period from that which preceded it (1770-1795). 
The same influences are at work, but as the storm- 
tossed waves sometimes seem to gather themselves 
for one supreme effort, and carry the d^ris &rther 
inland, so the wave of infidelity rose higher in its 
destructive strength and infla^oe in this period, 
and then suddenly and somewhat mysterioosly dis- 
appeared. But the storm-cloud of skepticism shad- 
owed t^ land for a score of years longer before its 
darkness and force were broken. From the view- 
point of external conditions, this is the darkest pe- 
riod in the religions annals of our American colleges. 
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From the viewpoint of tlie inner spiritual life of the 
studeatB, I am indined to think that it is in nowise 
so dark and depreseing aa the latter part of the pe- 
riod preceding." And he gives statistical and other 
facts to sapport his statements. 

During the century that opened thus darkly for 
the perpetuation and dissemination of Christianity, 
the gun in the growth of religious development was, 
however, a steadily accelerated growth, though, of 
course, not without checks and temporary retrogres- 
sions. First calling attention to the fact that in his 
historical study he bad found (p. 280} *' that in 
every single instance the characteristic fluctuations 
of religious life in the colleges correspond with sim- 
ilar fluctuations among men outside, with this dis- 
tinction, however, that tiie religions tone of the 
college is invariably a little higher," Mr. Hardy 
subsequently sums up the results of his investiga- 
tions as follows (p. 290) : — 

" In the first period (1636-1770) undoubtedly 
there was a larger proportion of professing Chris- 
tians than to-day (for reasons already explained) ; 
from 1775 to 1796 about twelve per cent. ; from 
1795 to 1800 the ratio sinks to one in twenly, or 
five per cent, of Christians in the total enrollment of 
the undergraduates. At the opening of the century 
the percentage suddenly rises to fifteen or more in 
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1606, tiaking again to ten at the end of the decade. 
From 1810 to 1625 the ratio sinks still lower, to 
rise steadily to twenty-five at the end of the first 
quarter of a century. From this time on to 1860 
there is a gradoal ajid permanent gain till the per- 
centage registers thir^-three. Eight years later 
more than forty per cent, of the students are Chiis- 
tians. Just before the war the percentage reaches 
forty-five, and tlien remains largely unchanged for a 
score of years. IVom 1885 to 1900 there has been 
a slow hnt sore gain, till more than one half of the 
American stndents ate professing Christians. The 
indications for the first years of the new century are 
most encouraging." 

Kow, I contend that it is significant that the de- 
cline of religious fiuth and morality went on under 
compulsory religious instruction, and in an atmos- 
phere saturated with ecclesiastiinsm in school and 
college ; and that the growth of religious f^th and 
morality is contomporaneoos with the gradnal eman- 
cipation of the sdiool and the college from the in- 
cubus of compulsion in religion, and with the 
growth of the free secular public school It is well 
known that the secularization of the public school 
and its phttiomenal growth were effected during 
the nineteenth century, the latter particularly dur- 
ing the second half of the century. Keligion, like 
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jMitriotism, thriTes under freedom. The gains to 
religion sketclied abore have all taken place, I re- 
peat, nnder a system of free public elementary 
sclioola, free pablio higli schools, and free state imi- 
versitiea, all without explicit or formal inetruotion 
in religion. 

And what of morals? Is the public and private 
conscience also gaining in sensitiveness and force? 
I think it is. We are even now in the midst <^ a 
great moral awakening. The remorseless exposnre, 
conviction, and punishment of men of whatever social 
grade, who have been false to a private or public 
trust or corrupt in office, are an indication that the 
moral sense of the American people is keen and 
effective. I am no prophet, but I believe that it 
will soon be popular to be an earnest and honest 
public offi<uiJ, and, at the same time, more profit- 
able than to be a shirking, or self-seeking, or dis- 
honest official. Meanwhile, the real brotherhood 
of man is being recognized in oar slow bnt steady 
gain toward oniversal peace, in the winning fight 
of the intelligent and efficient laborer to obtain a 
just share of the fruits of his labor, and in the 
enormous gains in public philanthropies of every 
description. Men are feeling, or are made to fed, 
as never before, their duties to their fellow-men — 
the obligation and the privil^e of doing good. 
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In this paper I have endeavored to maintaiB the 
tmth of two propositions : — 

(1) Formal or explicit instruction in religion 
in the public Behools is undesirable, unnecessary, 
and, in most cases, legally impossible; and 

(2) BeltgiouB education, including detuled in- 
struotion in the Bible, is the dut^- of the Church. 

These propositions are not new; but in the con- 
temporary transitional state of religious belief, and 
in view of the strong, increasing, and justifiable 
demand for instruction in the Bible, we need to 
remind ourselves often of their validity; ^^t in 
epite of the lessons of bistoi; and of contemporary 
experience, we entertain unwise or even disastrous 
suggestions; and, failing to aid the contemporary 
pTomisiog, though as yet only incipient efforts of 
the Church, we invite dissension and disaster, and 
80 defeat our own ends. 
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THE COUNTRY SCHOOLMASTER IN 
BAVARIA' 

Iv Bavaria, as in Frnssia, permission to visit 
schools must be sought from the goTemment. My 
experience in this matter was mteresting and may 
be instructive to others — as it vas to me. 

On November 20, 1904, throu^ the Consul- 
General of the United States at Mnnioh, I applied 
to the Bavarian Minister of Education and Beligion 
for permission to visit schools of all grades and 
kinds in Munich and vicinity. 

In the course of a week my doonment was sent 
to the consul-general, aooompanied by the no^- 
cation that, henceforth, permission to foreigners to 
visit Bavarian schools could be granted only if the 
particular schools to be visited were designated in 
advance ; general penuission to visit schools could 
not, hereafter, be granted. 

I had asked for a document that would secure 
admission to country schools as well as city schools, 
but, for reasons that I did not then understand, but 
which I came to discover later, the minister did not 

> Printed in the Bodim Trarueripi, DsMtuber 30, 1907. 
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indade a permit to rove about at will among mial 
Bcboola. 

I went acoradingly to the headqnarterB of the 
piovindal government in Mnmoh and b; rare good 
fortune enconntered one of the nKwt efficient and 
agreeable of the provincial school inspectors, Mr, 
Klaus Brixle, by whose good offices I secured within 
a few days a permit to visit country schools, and 
subsequently many other favors, as will presently 
appear. My new document read as follow : — 

Fiarin^al QoTB m ment of Upper E1bt>iw, 

Departmant of tlw Intorioc, 
Your request of yesterday to inspect the bnild- 
ings and equipment of the elementary schools and 
to observe the instruction therein, in the Province 
of Upper Bavaria, outside Mnnidi, and to visit the 
private schools for girls in the sud Province, is 
granted. Concerning this matter you will please 
consult Mr. Klaus Brixle, inspector of schools, whom 
yon, as a spectator, are permitted to accompany on 
his offidal vieitB of inapeotioa. Whatever notifica- 
tion of school authorities may be neoessaiy will be 
attended to by the person named. 

I was not long in arranging with Mr. Brixle to 
accompany him on one of his visits of inspection. 
All necessary arrangements having been made, Mon- 
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i&y, Febrnaty 20, 1905, was fixed upon as the date 
£oT b^oning a toar of ioBpection in a region not 
too remote, and yet a region in some of the schoc^ 
of vbich the inspector had not been seen for from 
five to fifteen years. 

Accordingly, at half-past fire, on Sunday after- 
noon, Febrnaty 19, Mr. Brixle and I set out together 
forK . 

When we reached B we proceeded at once 

to a delightful and unpretentiooB hotel only a few 
minutes' walk from the station, where, having estab- 
lished ourselves, Mr. Brixle unfcJded his plans for 
the morrow. He himself was to leave the next 
morning by the 5.30 train ; but he advised me to 
follow <m a trun leaving at 8.10 for a village called 

E . At £ , which I would reach in half an 

hour, I would find a wagon waiting to take me to 

the village of A and its school — a half-hour's 

ride — where I would find him at work. We would 
return to B in Uie evening, 

E lies near one end of a beautiful lake sev- 
eral miles in length and one or two miles in width, 
and is, like the lake itself, surrounded by wooded 
bills and cultivated, gently sloping fields. The road 

to A lay along the shore of the lake for a short 

distance, and then turned sharply away from it over 
a small watershed between two streams, to arrive 
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presently at a little valley a few himdred yards in 
vidtli, traversed by a stream. On the baoka of this 

stream lies the somewhat straggling village of A , 

and in the heart <^ Uiis village stands a substantial 
looking, plfun white dwelling-honse covered wiUi 
stucco, bearing on one of the gable ends in old 
German characters the one word " Sohnle." 

The hoQse was, as is not unconmion, the schooU 
inaster's reudence as well as tlie Bchoolhouse. It 
stands broadfdde toward the street, and its only 
entrance is at the labeled end, directly under the 
word " Schule," which I had observed as the cai^ 
riage drew up. Before the door were half a dozen 
or more pairs of shoes of various sizes, which had 
been exchanged by the children, as I afterwards 
learned, for dry felt shoes to be worn indoors. Evi- 
dently most of the children had neglected or for- 
gotten to change their footwear, because, as will 
presently appear, eight pairs of shoes represented 
only a fraction of the number of childr^i's feet 
within the building. 

Two or three steps led into a broad hall paved 
with what W. D. Howells, when speaJdng of the 
floors of Venice houses, fittingly calls petrified 
plum pudding. The hall led straight through the 
building, and on each side were doors opening into 
rooms belonging to the schoolmaster's dwelling. 
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One of the rooms on this floor waa nsed for the 
meetings of a board of town or village officiala, 
remotely aDal<^as to our boaids of selectmen in 
New England; and hence serred also as the office 
of the town or village clerk (who is almost invari- 
ably the school-teacher), and as the depositor; of 
the town or village records. Half-way down the 
hall, also, was the stairway leading to the second 
fioor, or school floor. 

The school floor comprised a large schoolroom 
and two smaller rooms that could also be used for 
school purposes, together with the closets for boys 
and for girls, placed, as is quite common in rural 
school buildings, side by side. All these rooms, 
and indeed the entire house, were scrupulously 
clean. This cleanliness, I afterwards learned, — or 
the reverse, when the reverse prevails, — is trace- 
able directly to the schoolmaster's wife, who ia 
responsible for the care and general appearance of 
the building. When she can afford to have a ser- 
vant, which is not often, she merely superintends 
the cleaning of the building. Generally she does all 
the work of sweeping and scrubbing herself. 

It was just past nine o'clock when I knocked at 
tlie scJKwlioom door, and, lifting the latch, entered 
the first rural school in Germany I bad ever seen. 
The first thing that impressed me was, as always 
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in German Bchooliooms, the abominable veoitila- 
tion. No words are strong enoogli to condemn the 
ontrageoiu disregard for properly ventilated school- 
rooms that are abnost universal in Germany, whether 
north or south, whether in elementary school, sec- 
ondary school, or university. ^I^ ^ ^ °°^ merely 
unpleasant, it is positively foul. I hare oft^i found 
the odor of the dead air in the schoolrooms at nine 
o'clock in the morning so offensive as to be nan- 
seating; so disgusting that a strong etFort of the 
will was required to keep me from taming back 
when already in the room. If that is the condition 
of the ait in the schoolrooms at nine o'clock in the 
morning, ima^nation can scarcely compass the 
state of things later in the day. The amazing thing 
is that pupils and teachers and students and pro- 
fessors work for hours in such vitiated ur without 
apparent discomfort. In the cities, the generally 
pale and occasionally flushed appearance of the 
boys and the lassitude of the girls which the visitor 
is sure to notice, must be due in part, at least, to 
the foul air they breathe for so many hours each 
day. 

But ta return to the A school. The school- 
room I had entered was about the size of an ordi- 
nary grammar-school room in the United States. It 
was well lighted by windows at the leftof and behind 
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the papils. There were two rows of benches with a 
broad isle down the middle, and & veiry narrow 
passi^way between the benches and the walls on 
each side. On the right of the middle aisle the 
benches seat«d three or four children each ; on the 
left, each bench seated four or five children. These 
benches had once been punted black, but the paint 
was worn off in many places, and, although they 
did not look dilapidated, they bore the marks of 
long and continuous use. The ubiquitous jackknife 
had also been used on them here and tiiere, just as 
in our schoolrooms at home. The benches and ac- 
companying desks were of three sizes (heights). 
The desks and seats were so made that the cover of 
the desk had to be raised every time a pupil stood 
in his place ; and on going to or leaving his place 
in his class a pupil either had to get up on the 
bench and walk behind his comrades, or they aJI 
had to get out and allow him to pass them. A large 
porcelun stove stood near the door, and in front of 
the stove a basket fall of peat. The room was wdl 
heated, and I noticed that the little fireman, or, 
rather, little flrewoman, whose buraness it was to 
see to the fire that day, attended to her duty not 
only with success, but with an evident pride and a 
due sense of responsibility. At one end of the room 
was a raised platform on which stood the master's 
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desk, and on each side of the desk two laige easels^ 
each bearing a blackboard about four feet by fire 
in area. Behind the master's desk, on the wall, 
hung a lanre and hideous orutnflx — hideous be- 
cause of the enuoiated and crudely executed figure 
of the suffering Christ thereon. This particular 
piece of pious wall deooration is obtnuiTel; ecaa- 
mon in Bavaria. Indeed, I don't remember a class- 
room in any school vinted — except the University 
— in which it is not a conspicuous object. On the 
wall opposite the crucifix, between the windows, 
hung a portrtut of Luitpold, Prince Regent of Ba- 
varia, beloved and respected throngbout the realm 
by people of all classes. On the remaining wall 
hung a few wall-maps, and charts for naturathistoiy 
lessons ; and in a small cupboard, in one comer, 
was a ooUection of notebooks, pupils' written exer- 
cises, and a few odds and ends in the way of 
teaching materials. There was no library. 

When I entered the room Mr. Brixle, the state 
inspector, was seated at the teacher's desk, while 
the teacher was teaching a class. There were sixty- 
eight pupils in the room. When I caressed some 
surprise that there was only one teacher for so 
many pupils, I learned that the maximum number 
of pupils per teacher is, by law, eighty. So I held 
my peace and looked and listened. The teacher was 
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a man aboat thirty-five years of age, tolerably neat 
in person and drees, with a kindly face and mod- 
erately alert manner. The pupila were of all ^ea, 
from six to thirteen and fourteen ; were plainly, 
but, on the whole, warmly dressed ; looked, for the 
most part, well nourished, and seemed happy and 
contented ; they were peasant and village children, 
with rather more intelligence and Tivacity than are 
commonly found among the children of rural Ger- 
many. Their persons and clothes were not over- 
neat — indeed, real cleanliness is too much to expect 
of the majority of their class. The order in the 
room w&s excellent, and remained so during the 
entire day. 

My purpose in visiting this and other country 
schools was, of course, quite as much to inspect the 
inspector as to inspect the schools. Accordingly, for 
most of this first day, I fixed my attention prima- 
rily on Mr. Brixle. I had not been in the room 
long before I found that bis presence, though natu- 
rally somewhat disconcerting to the teacher, was 
very welcome to the pupils. His manner was pleas- 
ant, occasionally even jocose, but without any ap- 
proach to levity, in dealing with them en masse or 
hj classes. When he questioned individual pupils 
his questions were searching but entirely fair. His 
knowledge of what could justly be expected was 
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nnially perfect, or, if he had the slightest doubt 
about the fairness of the question, he asked the 
teacher to set him right before holding the pnpil to 
strict aooount. 

His mode of procedure was thre^old : First, to 
allow the teacher to proceed vith a class ezertsse 
until the teacher's method and d^^ee of success were 
apparent ; then he would ask him to stop and would 
deal with the claas himself, his questioiis aiining 
to ascertain both what the pupils knew about the 
subject under oonnderadon, and their power to ap- 
ply their past acquisitions to new probtems and new 
oouditious suggested by himself. Second, he would 
set written exercises — problems in arithmetic, a 
short composition on a topic chosen frcnn a reading- 
lesson and previously considered by the teacher or 
by himself, a dictation exercise in language to test 
writing and spelling ; or an exercise in grammar 
based on a passage in their reading-books ; and so 
on. In this way the entire school was passed in re- 
view. Although not all the pupils were tested by 
the inspector in all the sobjects, yet every pupil 
was tested in two or more subjects. (It should be 
said that a system of rough grading previuls in 
these " one-clasB " schools. The first year pupils are 
called the " preparatory class," the second and third 
school-year constitute the first or lower class; the 
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pnpila of the fourth and fifth Bchool-jear consitnte 
the second or middle class ; and the pupils of the 
sixth and Beventb sohool-jear constitnte the third, 
txf upper class. School attendance on the day schools 
is compulsory, in Bavaria, for elemeutary-school 
duldren from uz to thirteen years of age, and 
longer if they have not completed the seven grades 
of the elementary school Attendance on a con- 
tinuati(m school is compulsmy for three years more.) 
Third, finally, when he was not satisfied with the 
teacher's work he would ask him to stop, and, with- 
out comment, would continue the exercise in his 
own way. This he was able to do without unfa- 
vorably afEecting the teacher's standing with the 
pupils, because he frequently said to them through- 
out the day when he wished to know what the 
pupils had actually done in a given subject, and what 
they really knew about it, "Now, I want to know 
just what you have had ; of course, your teacher 
oould tell me that very easily, but I would rather 
hear it from you " ; and this was said in such a way 
as to make them feel that they themselves were 
under examination — not the teacher. 

Two illustrations of the inspector's mode of set- 
ting the teacher right will serve to show his method, 
and also his helpfulness. The upper class had been 
tested in oral reading — a selection which they had 
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not read before. They were first asked to give orally 
the substance of what had been read, juat after 
reading it ; then the inspector asked the teadier to 
prepare the class to write an essay based on the 
story. The story described a rich man who lived in 
Amsterdam, who spent his days in idleness, who 
smoked and drank a good deal, loanged about all 
day, taking no exercise; and who complained <^ 
poor health, saying that he had no appetite; he 
could not sleep ; and he grumbled at his physician, 
who could not cure him. Why, said he, am I a rich 
man if I cannot find a physician who, for high fees, 
can cure me of my ills ? At last he applied to a 
celebrated physician in a distant city who had made 
many wonderful cures. This physician replied that 
he could cure bim, but said that in order to effect 
a cure his patient must come to see him. The pa- 
tient must, however, come on foot, must eat only 
one hear^ meal a day, drink and smoke very little, 
and so on. The man was, of course, cured, and ex- 
pressed his gratitude by promising to follow the 
physician's advice in the future, and by sending him 
on every New Year's Day a present of twenty gold 
pieces. 

This story the teacher began to discnss with his 
pupils, working out an outline of what they were 
to write, banning with the usual " introduction," 
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and fimBhing, in this case, with the moral lesson 
the story was designed to inculcate. 

Just before the popils began to write the pro- 
posed composition, the inspector said, " There, Herr 
Lehrer, thank you. I see how you do it. But this 
time I want the children to do it this way." Then 
turning to the class he said, " I want eaoh of you 
to imf^;ine you are the rich man of Amsterdam who 
has been cured by the celebrated physician, and you 
are to write him such a letter as the rich man sent 
him. Kow, what would you pat into this letter? " 
Questions and suggestions gradually elicited from 
the pupils the main points the letter should cover 
— the place, Amsterdam ; the date, January first ; 
satisfaction with the core effected ; the promise to 
abide by bis advice in future ; and the intention to 
send him as a token of esteem a yearly present, of 
which the accompanying present was the first instal- 
ment. The class were told to write, and Mr. Brizle 
proceeded with other work. 

The other instance of a sug^stion to the teacher 
that his instruction should tend more to develop the 
power of self-expression, and the interest connected 
therewith, than mete repetition of ready^nade ideas, 
was afforded by a natural-history lesson — or " ob- 
ject lesson " — on " the cat," which the teacher was 
asked to give to a younger class — the middle class. 
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The teacher b^;an his exeroiBe b^ saying that prob- 
ably all the papils had often seen cats, and that 
mao; of them had pet cats at home. To this the 
piipils assented. The teacher then proceeded to ex- 
tract a description of the oat from his papils, begin- 
ning with the head, and going on to the other parts 
of the oreatore. Presently Mr. Bnxle politely inter- 
rupted the leasoD, as before, and took charge of the 
class himself. He ashed the children what cats 
partienlarly liked to do. " To catch mice and 
birds." " Have yon ever seen a cat catch a mouse ? " 
" Yes." " How does she do it ? " etc. Then followed 
an interested and graphic portrayal by the tdtildren 
and the inspector of bow the cat watches a monse- 
hole, how she crouches to spring on her victim, 
what she does with it after it is caught, etc 

Theae illustrations serve, ae I have already said, to 
show how the inspector contrived to make himself 
liked by the pnpUs, and snggestive to the teacher, 
without in any way diminishing the prestige di the 
latter in the eyes of his pupils. 

The inspection covered the entire prt^ramme of 
studies, except religion, — namely, reading, writang, 
arithmetio, geography and hisbny, natnre^tudy, 
singing, and (for the ^rls) knitting and sewing. 
The teacher is required to keep a log-booh which 
contains a record of every topic (not neoessarily of 
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ereiy lesson) taken up in every subject ; and the 
range of inspeotion in each study is, of course, de- 
termined by this record. Naturally, also, the record 
eerres to show to wbat extent the teacher has cov- 
ered the required work. 

At eleven o'clock the pupils laid aside their work. 
At a given signal they rose and repeated in concert 
several short prayers, making the sign of the cross 
and standing with hands placed together and eyes 
raised, in a devoti<mal attitude. Every session of 
the school is opened and dosed in this way. The 
pupils thus repeat certain religions, or rather eocle- 
siastical formuhe, four times a day. There was, 
naturally, abnndant evidence that thid repetition 
of prayers was merely a mechanical performance, 
in spite of the devotiooal attitudes the pupils were 
required to assume. The danger in all such exer- 
cises is, of course, that, on account <^ the emphasis 
laid 1^ the Bcmian Catholic Church on these for- 
mal prayers, attendance on school mass (of which 
something m<»e later on}, and on the whole ma- 
chinery of ecdesiasdoal influences, most of the 
pupils carry with them into life the habit of re> 
garding the observance of prescribed ecclesiastical 
oeremonials aa the index of a religions life — even 
when, as they are sure to learn later, a faithful 
atteotioD to these ceremonials ie no guaranty of 
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reverence, brotherly love, fair dealing, or of an 
upright life generftlly. However that may be, when 
the prayers had been s^d, the pupils were dis- 
missed for the noon recess, whioh lasts until 12.30. 

At half-past twelve we were back at the school, 
and the inspection went on in the maimer which 
has been already described. As we passed throogh 
the hall on our way to the schoolroom, my atten- 
tion was attracted by a la^ number of little bas- 
kets and bandies arranged in an tn^erly group' on 
the floor not far from the schoolroom door. I w(m- 
dered what they were, but soon thon^t no more 
about them, my attention being abs^bed by the 
occurrences within the schoolroom. 

One incident of the afternoon session most not 
remain unnoted. This was the visit of the local 
school inspector, who was, as is always the case in 
rural Bavaria, a Soman Catholic priest. He had 
been notified of our visit to " his " school, but was 
prevented by other duties, he said, from coming to 
the school in the morning. He was a taU, well-fed 
looking man, clothed in the usual black habit of 
his profession. He wore, however, an unusually 
long frock coat that reached within a few inches 
of the ground, and this accentuated his tall figure 
so that he seemed to tower above all our heads to 
the very ceiling — and even beyond I 
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I have hare touched on one of the moet serioua 
questions which Bavaria, and indeed all Gennaay, 
has to deal with, namely, the question of freeing 
the public rural school from the inonhtu of eoole- 
siastical ooatrol. The question is of special im- 
portance in Bonian Catholic oountiieB, beoauBe 
of the well-hnown compact organization and the 
political ambitions of the Boman Catholic Church. 
In rural Bavaria, for example, I think it la fair 
to aaj that the church aims to m^tun the false 
principle that the school is subordinate to the 
church, and not a coordinate edueatiooal force; 
and has, up to the present time, succeeded fitirlj 
well in embodying this principle in important 
aspects of practice, in spite of the fact that the 
school is l^ally a state institution ; and in spite 
also of the strong, but for obvious reasons not 
openly expressed, opposition of the great ma- 
jorily of teachers, and a large proportion of the 
lay public. 

That the church really succeeds, in part, in 
making the school the handmaid of the church, in 
spite of law and against the professional opinion 
of most of the teachers — Catholic as well as non- 
Catholic — is obvious to any one who has looked 
into the situation. I have already mendtmed the 
fact that the local school inspector in the country 
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is the parish priest. The parishes are grouped m 
districts — say ten or fifteen parishes to a district 
— and the chief or district inspector is also a 
priest. It is true that these priests do not frame 
the programme of studies and do not appoint Uia 
teachers ; hut their actual control over the teacher 
and his conduct of his school is great. 

The local school inspector, under the direction 
of die district inspector, conducts "ordinary in- 
spections " — Mr. Brixle's inspection, i. e. tiie in- 
spection by a circuit (state) inspector, is called 
an "extraordinary inspection" — and reports of 
ordinary inspections are transmitted twice a year 
through the district inspector to the provinoial 
government. Moreover, the services which the 
sdioolmasteT is obliged to render the ohoroh and 
the priests are very often an intolerable burden, 
as will appear presently. 

The 8cho(d closed at half-past two, with the 
pious formalities on which I have already com- 
mented. Immediately after the dismission, the 
mystety of tiie littie baskets and bundles that I 
had noticed in the hall was expired. The pupils 
had no sooner left the room than each little maid, 
from the toddlers of the A-B-C class to the tem- 
porarily dignified muds of thirteen or fourteen, 
retnmed to the schoolroom, each bearing a littU 
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ba^et or bundle, which tamed out to be her 
" work " — knitting in the case of the little ones, 
and sewing in the case of the larger girls. Mar- 
shaling this little company of girls came the school- 
master's wife, under whose direction this hand- 
work for girls is carried on. The knitting was 
stocking-knitting ; the sewing covered a large range 
of work, from mending — which was especiall; 
conunended by Mr. Brixle — to the embroidering 
of altar cloths and stoles. It was interesting to see 
how largely this pietistio embroidery was chosen 
by the cdder girb. Their natural feminine desire 
to make 8<nnething pretty, after they had learned 
how to do ordinary sewing, was turned into this 
one channel by the arcnmstances under which 
they were being reared. The inspection of this 
feminine handiwork did not last long, and soon 
the children were dismissed. 

After school I knew there was to be a conference 
on the events of the day with the schoolmaster, and 
80 I proposed to withdraw ; but the inspector hav- 
ing invited me with evident sincerity to remain, I 
was glad to stay. The priest — the local school in- 
spector — naturally remained by virtue of his office, 
and no doubt, also, because he hoped to profit by 
the state inspector's technical comments and criti- 
oisms — as, indeed, he might. 
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The conffirenoe itself impressed me as kindly, 
candid, and thoioogli, and certtun to be helpful to 
ihe teacher, if he were at all receptive imd plastic, 
BO far as Mr. Brixle's comments and criticisms were 
concerned. He began by reading to the teacher the 
brief commendatory general statement which he 
had written on the occasion of his last visit to this 
school five years before, and added that he was 
happy to be able, on the whole, to express the same 
&T<nable opinion as to the teacher's industry, spirit, 
and general success. Then, remarking that with 
praise ahme growth coidd not be wisely promoted, 
he proceeded to a detailed analysis of the day's 
work, poin^g out errors of judgment, or of method, 
on the part of the teacher, and especially appeal- 
ing by the manner of his criticism to the teacher's 
waning ambition. There was, Mr. Brixle found, no 
evidence of growth, and the level of attainment was 
barely ap to what he had found on his last visit. 
The teacher possessed no new books, had read little 
if any, and mach of his teaching lacked the vital- 
izing etFect of graphic portrayal, or of concrete 
illnatration ; and so on. On some of the matters 
of detail the teacher defended himself, but on the 
whole he seemed to feel the justice and the force of 
the inspector's criticisms. It was especially inters 
esting to note the combination of adverse oonmient 
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and helpful suggestion which characterized Mr. 
Brixle's method throughout the entiie conference. 
Here was an admirahle illustration of the profes- 
sional e^qiert in elementary education, whose work 
it was a rare pleasure to follow. The field of ele- 
mentary education in Germany has many Buch work- 
ers. It is to he hoped that before long the people 
will insist that not only the state inspectors, but 
the local inspectors shall be similarly disinterested 
and equally well trained educational experts. 

My own impressions of the sohoohnaster's work 
agreed closely with the inspector's. Not heingaccus- 
tomed to seeing such successful work by a teacher 
with such a large number of children of all st^es 
of advancement, from the first to the seventh grade 
inclusive, I was naturally impressed more by the 
teacher's skill than by his shortcomings — although 
these last had not escaped me. The man had been 
working in this school for more than ten years 
against tremendous odds. The nature of these odds 
must now be considered a little more in detail. 
The large number of pupils has already been 
mentioned. But I have as yet said nothing of the 
burdensome and, to some extent, even humiliating 
collateral work which the rural schoolmaster has to 
carry outside his school work altogether — work 
which he does, in part, more or leas willingly be- 
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cause of the small inorease to bis income which it 
brings with it ; and in part more or less uDwillingly 
because it ia expected of him with very little com- 
pensation, and entiula a service of a more or less 
menial sort, or at least of a sort Uiat tends to place 
him at a disadvantage in respect to the superior 
members of the little community of which he forms 
a part. 

The first class of duties comprises what may be 
called the duties of town or village clerk (Gemeinde 
Schreiber) and organist in the parish church. The 
headquarters of the town or village, which is at 
the same time the of&ce of the town clerk, is al- 
ways located either in the schooUiouBe or in the 
schoolmaster's residence, when the schoolmaster 
does not live in the sohoolhonse. These duties, 
though often burdensome, are often not unwelcome 
to the schoolmaster for the reasons I have already 
given. The other class of duties is connected with 
the church and oonsists largely of snch work as a 
janitor of a church has to do. The schoolmaster, in 
many eases, in addition to his function as argaxdat, 
very often has to sweep and dost the cbnrch, ring 
the dinrch-bell, prepare Uie materials for mass, robe 
the priest, and so ou. The janitor service herein 
included the Bchoolmaster naturally objects to, al- 
though he is afraid to say so, for obvious reasons. 
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Sven the organist's work, the robing of the prieBt, 
and 80 on, maybe an intolerable bnrdoi; the teacher 
may be required for these serrioes, and nsnallj is 
required for them, before school in the morning, 
very often, to say nothing of Sondays and holidays. 

The attitude of the clergy on these collateral 
duties of the schoc^master is, however, firm ; and 
when we remember that prieeta are the local and 
the district school Emperintendents, it is tolerably 
clear that no changes in these conditions are to be 
expected in the near future. The schoolmaster at 

A , as it happens, was town clerk and also 

chnrch organist He was fortunate in escaping other 
church duties, because the parish priest happened to 
hare a young assistant. 

With their natural solicitude for the wel&re of the 
little souls oonunitted to their care, the priests often 
celebrate a school mass — and on such occasions it 
b the schoolmaster's duty to see that the children 
attend and conduct themselves properly. This duty 

the A sehoolmagter has to discharge, of coarse. 

When it is remembered that the school b^ins at 
eight o'cloch in the morning, and that the school 
mass is celebrated before school, in the church, which 
is usually some distance from the scboolbouse, the 
significance of this duty for the schoolmaster be- 
comes more apparent. 
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In this oatak^e of the odds against whicli the 
schoolmaster has to oontend, mention mnit be made 
briefly of his social and professional environment. 
The opportunities of association with people of some 
degree of cultivation are, for the most part, absent. 
The people are distinctly of the peasant class, al- 
though not all of them are actually farmers. Tb^ 
read almost nothing, itnA although many of them 
have abundant common sense in the management 
of their affairs, they have no intellectual interests 
whatever. To associate with them on tenns of so- 
cial equality is impossible, unless the schodmaster 
lowers himself to their grade. His only really ac- 
cessible social equals are the priests ; and, as tbeir 
interests are so greatly difFereat from his, associa- 
tion with them is usually neither mutually agreeable 
nor satisfactory. 

Is it any wonder that many of these country 
schoolmasters, immersed in ardnoos daily tasks, 
burdened with heavy and often exasperating col- 
lateral responsibilities, and so lai^ly cut off from 
association with their intellectual and social equals 
and superiors, should stop growing, settle down into 
the jog-trot of a more or less successful routine, 
and gradually cease to have any interests save those 
forced on them by necessity? It seems to me really 
remarkable that country schoolmasters should es- 
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ea!p6 this &te at all. It will therefore be understood 
that I was disposed to view our A school- 
master, with his tidy schoolhoase, his busy and 
happy school, his pleasant, if somewhat stiff and 
slightly jaded manner, with more <diarity than Mr. 
Brizlfl, whose business it is, ctf course, to do all he 
can to rescue the schoolmaster from falling a prey 
to professional lethargy and social impossibility. 

The inspector's confer«Loe with die schoolmaster 
lasted about two hours. When we left him I won- 
deied whether, if when he returns in another five 
years for another inspection, he will find that the 
Bohoolmaater had lost a good share of the freshness 
and plastici^ that he still possessed on the occa- 
sion of our visit. The chances seemed to me, at 
least, even that he would. 

The day had been instmotiTe and extremely 
interesting to me. I bad seen a rather good German 
rural school and schoolmaster, under moderately 
favorable conditions; and I had seen how the state 
endeavors to timintftin a high level of efEciency in 
its rural schools through the careful and eothusi- 
astic worh of its well-truned inspectors — and that 
is what I had oome to see. 

The next morning dawned gray and drizJy like 
the preceding. Before seven o'clock we were in a 
earriage en route to the village of A g, rather 
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less tlian an hour's ride distant A g lies just 

beyond the borders of B . It is inhabited 

largefy by railway employees and by people em> 
ployed in the salt-works, to which reference has 
been made. The village is, therefore, on the whole, 

far less prosperoos than A , and the people 

are, speaking generally, of a decidedly lower grade. 
The general quality of the popolation was, of course, 
seen in the school children, of whom I shall have to 
spei^ presently. 

When the carriage drew np at the door of a 
dingy-looking two-story building, with a mneh-wom 
stone slab in front of the battered-looking door, I 
realized that the school-building we were about to 
enter was in marked contrast to the schoolbouses I 
had seen on the previous day. It was still a quar- 
ter of eight when we entered the building. A dirty 
hallway led part-way through the building. The 
lower floor was evidently used for the sehoohnaa- 
ter's dwelling. As we proceeded to the dilapidated 
and dirty stairway leading to the school floor, one 
of the doors leading from the hall was opened by 
a tired'looking, untidy woman, who proved to be 
the schoolmaster's wife. In reply to Mr. Brizle's 
questions, she siud that her husband had not yet 
returned from church, where mass was being cele- 
brated for the school. The schoolroom on the second 
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floor, like the entire building, was dingy, nncared 
for, and oheerleM. There waa a large Dumber of 
very old and much-battered seats and benches, a 
number of tattered and dusty wall-maps, and the 
inevitable omoifiz on tbe walls ; and in one comer 
— the sole evidence of any attempt whatever to 
oomiteract the depieasing effect of the general air of 
obtrusive discomfort that characterized the whole 
place — a number of dusty, neglected-looking gera- 
niam plants, flowerless, and almost witiiout leaves. 
The teacher's desh was found, on examination, to 
be in great disordw ; and the diminutive cupboard 
m the comer, which contained exercise-books and 
B few no longer usable scraps of teaching appa- 
ratus, was equally in confusion. On the teacher's 
desk were a few well-worn school-books, and — a 
rod. The room was fairly warm and, ^though it 
smelled stnf^r, had probably been ^red before the 
fire was lighted in the morning. 

We bad scarcely finished our survey of the pr&. 
miseB, when the tramping of many feet announced 
the arrival of the children. In &ey came, a little 
host of shivering himianity. They were a much 
poorer-looking lot of children than those I had seen 

in A . They had been to mass at half -past seven 

in a church without a fire. Many of them, on this 
taw February morning, were not warmly dad, most 
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of them wore neither mittens nor onter wraps ; 
and the pale and wan little taoea of veiy many 
suggested either insufficient or poor food, and pre- 
mature suhjection to hard work. It was a pathetic 
sight. Bat when ve ooonted them and found they 
numbered one hundred and seventeen, and knew 
that there was only one teacher for this mass of 
badly nurtured unfortunates, I could not suppress 
indignation as well as pily for what I knew must 
be the lot of such children under snoh circum- 
stances, and, although I had not yet seen him, in 
charge of such a teacher. 

Presently the teacher appeared. He was a man 
of middle stature, probably under fif^ years of 
age, untidy in person and dress, with a pale, un- 
pleasant, and somewhat bloated face. His voice was 
hos^, and his whole appearance suggested a man 
worn out before his time by overwork, and addicted 
to careless living. On inquiry, I found that my in- 
dignation concerning these untoward conditions was 
justified. The town had long delayed buiHing a 
new building, because they kept hoping a portion 
of their town lying nearest R would be incor- 
porated with that city ; and, as they had grounds 
for entertuning such an expectation, the state au- 
thorities had not insisted, for what I suppose to be 
political reasons, that the town should comply with 
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the law restricting the tiumher of ohildrea to aightj 
per teacher. How much longer the delay will con- 
ttnae, it is imposmble to say. Here is a matter in 
which the iuflacDoe of the local inspector and the 
district inspector would be all-powerfnl, if they 
would bnt exercise it ; bnt, ao far as I remember, 
these gentlemen have failed to nse their oppor- 
tunity. 

As for die teacher, he is doomed at an early 
opporttmity to retirement — happily for him — on 
a pennon. That opportunity may be delayed, how- 
ever, and meanwhile the children suffer. ^Hiey are 
between the upper and the nether millstone that 
threaten to crush the yoong life out of them, and 
to bewilder and stupefy them for life. I was glad 
that we did not stay for an inspection of the school- 
master's work. Shortly after eight o'dook we drore 

on to F , which we reached in about half an 

hour. 

This seems a good place to comment on oertun 
peculiar customs of these county schools and of 
the children. In the first place, I was very unfa- 
vorably impressed by the loud, unnatural monotone 
which the children are taught to use, and which is 
well-nigh uuirersaL The replies of the children are 
stnnetimes so loud, and, in the case of some of the 
girls, so shrill and pieidng, that it is ahoost pain- 
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fnl to staod near them. I commented on thU onri- 
ooB perrenion of training in natural and pleasant 
apeecb, bat Mr, Brixle seemed to think it moch 
better than the low and oncertun tones vhioh be 
seemed to think the <mly other alternative. He had 

himself urged man; of the A children to speak 

londer, ** mooh lender," when it seemed to me that 
they were already speaking nnpleasantly load. I 
waa therefore amused the next day when, in the 

girls' (priTate) high school in B , he himself 

told one of the screanung girls not to ^ont so. 
The use of slates, with all that that means of un- 
pleasant sights in the way of rags, and sponges, 
and nntidy habits, is apparently universal in these 
oonntiy schools. 

It was a pleasant custom to have the children 
daok their litde beads in greeting if they passed 
me in the school building. In the tnty schools, I 
have been thus saluted by long files of children 
as they left the building or passed from one class, 
room to another. It was fdeasant, too, in the coun- 
try to have the little village folk mn np to me, 
a stranger, thrust grimy little fists into my band 
and murmur, " Ghtlss Gott " — the conunon greet- 
ing in Bavaria. On the other band, I was amazed, 

and not a little shocked, to see the P scIkk^ 

master — an admirable teadier and evidently an 
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exoeUent man — wearing very dirty linen, and 
taking snoff in the schoolroom, while teaching a 
class. 

The Bchoolfi described and the oonditionH under 
which they carry on their work are typical. When 
at the end of the week we retained to Munich, and 
I parted with great regret from my companion, I 
felt myself richer by many interesting and valuable 
experiences than when we bad left that pleasant 
metropolis only a few days before. 
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